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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 2821 

Introduction 

Studies of the interrelatio nship of language deficiency, cultural 
difference, cultural deprivation, and school failur# are of critical, 
i m m e d ia te importance to the accomplishment of the national educational 
goals. The present study was begun in the spring of 1964 and though not 
part of the major governmental effort HEADSTART <Jill, hopefully, contribute 
to that Interdisciplinary integrity essential to the solution of 
contemporary social and cultural problems. 

The research reported herein concerns the teaching of English as 
a second language to kindergarten pupils whose primary language is 
Spanish. The study is limited to the extent that it is rather specialized, 
emphasizing improvement of classroom language teaching as a variable in 
the improvement of the overall scholastic adjustment of the Spanish 
surname pupil. 

The population used in this study is found in Central California, 
in Fresno County, a rich agricultural area traditionally dependent on 
Mexican-American farm labor for its economic well-being. Many of the 
adults living in this area have been born in Mexico, are naturalized 
citizens but use various Spanish dialects in their homes and community. 

The economic consciences? of thi* dependence on a foreign language is an 
additional impediment to the educational consequences which are reviewed 
in this report. 



A survey heeded by Fresno Municipal judge Kenneth A ndrssn (Fresno 
Bee, April 2, 196b) showed that 38 percent of all families of Spanish- 
spsaking descent in Fresno County live in abject poverty. Additionally, 
visile only 10 percent of the County residents have Spanish surnames, 24 
percent of the residents receiving welfare payments have Spanish surnames. 
Another study (Pockets of Poverty in Fresno County: Fresno State College, . 
Business Division, December, 19°4) indicated that in tbs predominantly 
Spanish-speaking tracts of the county 37 percent of the adult population 
had no formal schooling of any type. The range of school attendance in 
the Spanish surname tracts vas from 2.7 to 7.7 years. The median years 
of attendance vas reported as 4.6 years. Unemployment vas as high an 
37 percent of the adult population and 45 percent of the houses vere 
described as "deteriorating." 

The economic and educational needs of the Spanish-speaking child 
are clearly apparent; one urgent and obvious need is proficiency in the 
&glish language and the formal education vhlch makes this possible. If 
review of school failures, analysis of employment records, and examination 
of welfare dependency roll* are symptomatic of the educational inadequacy 
of our schools, then surely the Spanish surname population has received 
scent attention in the curriculum objectives of central California schools. 

The educational program herein described and evaluated is an 
attempt to apply a solution to the language and attendant educational 
problems of the Spanish-speaking pupil at the kindergarten level. 

A detailed description of the theoretical foundations. Implemen- 
tation, and results of the program follows. 



Objectives of USOI Project 2821 



The research project described here was designed to test the 
hypothesis that a linguistically-oriented program of lessons in English 
l angu a g e specifically designed for kindergarten children of Spanish- 
speaking background could measurably accelerate their development and 
control of English. The specific objectives which the overall purpose 
of the project entailed were: 

(1) the identification and development of tests adequate 
for the measurement of the children's command of the 
English sound system, grammar, and vocabulary; 

(2) the development of educational materials suitable 
for kindergarten children which would provide 
Intensive drill in English language development; 

(3) the provision of special training for kindergarten 
teachers participating in the project, including 
the continuing demonstration in the use of 
Instructional materials. 



Related Literature 



The related literature may be divided into three categories: 

(1) materials relevant to the theory of language 
teaching from a linguistic point of view, 

(2) classroom materials for general programs in 
English as a foreign language, 

(3) materials developed for populations similar to 
the one Involved here. 

The program described here is heavily indebted for its theoretical 
basis to the writings of Robert Lado (1964), Charles C. Pries (1947), 

Earl D. Stevick (1957), Daniel H. Cardenas (i960), and Robert Polltzer 

* 

(1961). The linguistic theory derived from their writings will be 
described in the followii^ section. 



Mott of the materials available in the teaching of English as a 
foreign language axe intended for children in tlje middle grades, secondary 
school students, or college students. Fey are addressed specifically to 
the problems of native speakers of Spanish, Almost all assume literacy 
either at the beginning or early in the course. Of the approximately 
200 general texts cited ty Ohannessian (1964), only five are Intended for 
children in the lover grades. All of these texts make some use of 
reading end writing for language instruction. General publications which 
have influenced' the actual make-up of the classroom lessons of the 
USOOS 2821 project include Betty Wallace (1961), Charles Fri.es and Robert 
Lado (1953 )t David Abercrombie (1936), and John Gauntlett (1932). 

Excellent linguistlcally-orienteii materials now in print Include 
The Fries American English Series (D. C. Heath & Company, 1952) and the 
Mlsmi Linguistic Readers (Board of Public Instruction, Miami, Florida, 
1963). These are usable only on the first grade level or above. 

typical of the materials growing out of the recognition of the 
need for pre-school training in English but lacking a sound theoretical 
basis is the Fresno County publication, The Educational Program for 
Migrant Children , developed in 1934. This program placed almost its 
entire emphasis on vocabulary development, although it also included a 
rudimentary sequence of grammatical topics. Including be, the personal 
and demonstrative pronouns, the auxiliary do, the question transformation 
with be, cuid selected interrogative words and prepositions. It Included 
no material whatever for improving the child's contend of the English 
sound system. 




A similsr Fresao County Schools publication is gtlrlne the Hbn» 
fagUth Spooking Child, prepared In 1957 by Okie T. mice sod Bath I. 
Anderson. This publication contains «n excellent collection of klnder- 
fiSMrtsn games and instruction in teaching a set of concrete nouns and 
action Tarts. It contains no grsas&tlctl or phonological drills as such. 
The very brief and Inaccurate paragraph on teaching sound* asks* no 
aantton of ths problem Spanish speaker® encounter Is learning to respond 
to sound features present In togUsh but not In Spanish. 

Urn only extensive Unguistically-besed material* for Spanish- 
speaking pre-school children available at the beginning of our project 
vas the Ssxas Bducatlon Agency Bulletin && Preschool InstructloMO, 
rrogram for lon-Engli sh Speaking Children (Austin, 19 &). This brief 
publication includes the theoretical basis for efficient 
teaching and instructions for teaching vocabulary, sound systems, and 
gxwmar. It also contains a set of activities suitable for kindergarten 
children. It Is not, bar ever, an adequate kindergarten curriculum guide 
for nondtagUsh speaking pupils. 
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Btcaust of the widespread use cf the phrase "the linguistic method" 
spp.U«d to widely varied methods of ?angrcagc teaching, mm extended 
discussion of oar view of the relevance of linguistics tc ths teaching of 
laagnSiWS is rs^piirod. tie hart not accepted uncritically titter of the 
teo most widely diseussed "linguistic" Methods, "nis-«wi n and "audio- 
li n gua l / although we hare adopted e l u ent s of both* As J. M. Catfoxd 
(196^) has pointed out, no single netted can he prescribed for all 
situations; ths language learners* age, previous language training, 
motivation, objectives, and linguistic entiroamoat nust all be considered. 
Kindergarten children differ in all the foregoing respects In as nested 
a degree as do adult students, a group for whom pmjraws in 
learning have been moet fully developed and tested by linguists 
'Hailtcs*, 196^). 

®n age of the children Involved in this project ruled out the 
extended sessions and Intensive drill which formed a large pert of the 
Aray language program (Moulton, pp, 86-90). lot even the relatively 
mechanical pattern drill which such linguistioaUy-oriented ltwyiy 
specialists as Kelson Brooks believe is necessary for the establishment 
of automatic neuro-muecular language control is possible, given a short 
attention span and lack of experience with formal classroom learning 
(Brooke, p. 21). 

It ia in a point of view toward language and in the selection of 
subject matter rather than in the actual elsssrocm activities of the 



J 
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children that Project 2881 resembles older linguistic approaches. We 
have adopted tht point of view that language Is a set of habits common to 
the members of a given speech coauunlty (not a set of rules in a graawar 
or dictionary), that it is basically spoken, and that it is systematic. 

In the preparation of the subject natter of the lessons, ve have adopted 
the principle that tb» language to be learned should be the point of 
departure (Polltser, p. 7 ), that listening, speaking, reading, and 
exiting should be presented in that order (Carroll, p. 342), and that, as 
Fries has pointed out, "the most efficient materials grow out of a 
scientific descriptive analysis of the language to he learned carefully 
compared with a parallel descriptive analysis of the native language of 
the learner” (Fries, 1947, p. 36). 

We have assumed that our students' most serious handicap would be 
interference from their native language. We assumed that this inter- 
ference would affect both the understanding and the production of English 
and that drills would have to be specifically designed to deal with both 
types of interference. Our approach differs from that adopted by Fries 
and Lado in their University of Michigan materials (1953) and from the 
8poken English Series in that it does not depend to eny extent on either 
teacher approval or self-satisfaction to provide the reinforcement that 
leads to learning; rather all the lessons of the 2821 Progr a m provide 
situations for natural langusgs use in Which the child is rewarded when 
he succeeds in communicating (Elvers, Ch. VUX). On the olher hand, ve 
have followed the audio-lingual approach moxe closely than seme recent 
critics would recommend. Apart from some rudimentary articulatory 
description, ve have not Included any explanation of English structure. 
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requiring our students to infer structure from carefully selected maples 
(Moulton, p. 90). Ms hare, further, not mafia use of any written English 
(Risers, p. 1(A). Me hellers that the pedagogical objections to a pure 
eurel-oral approach hare been net in other wears. 

As implied shore, the first objective of ths p ro g r aa waa to ensble 
students to recognise and product all the distinctive sound features of 
English. While each lesson, fro* ths beginning, focused on a single 
topic in English phonology, grew ar, and lexicon, no such topics were 
presented in isolation. Learning the neats of a set of pictures and 
hearing and mimicking slaple sentences were involved in almost every 
lesson on English sounds. Phonology continued to be emphasised through- 
out the gramar and vocabulary lessons (Appendix A, Lesson 76) • 

Me have assumed a definition of the phone— — a psychological 
unit: as Pulitzer (p. k$) puts it, "ths association of (sound) variants 
Into a unit perceived • < • as 'one' sound.” Uhls is essentially the 
kind of unit that would he arrived at by the application of a "pair test” 
(Hurls, pp. 30-31)* Me assumed further that the sound features 
selected for intensive drill should be the— which are distinctive in 
English but not in Spanish, e.g., the vowels of bsa t and hit, caught and 
coat : the consonants of cupboard and covered , ship and chip , and the like 
(drdenas, I960). A further criterion for the —lection waa productivity: 
the most tl— waa derated to those sound differences that distinguish 
the largest numbers of (co— on) mini— 1 pairs. The minimal pair provided 
the basis for all the sound drills, both for comprehension and for 
production. Tew drills, however, —re purely mechanical. In — st 




Instance* tbs minimal pairs ware Incorporated into stories, games, or 
songs, so that success in the activity required the correct Identification 
of the phonemes being presented. 

The English sound features selected for Intensive drill as a 
result of a contrastive analysis of the English and Spanish sound 
systems vers the following: 

Vowels 



/iy/-/i/ 


beat-bit 


M-N 


not-nut 


/•*/-/«/ 


bait-bet 


/u/-/W 


pull-pool 


/•/-/*/ 


bet-bat 


/o/-/V 


coat-daught 


/*/-/•/ 


hat-hot 


N-N 


caught-cot 


Consonants 








/a/-/*/ 


ladder-lather 


hl-lil 


yellow-Jello 


M-H 


cupboard-covered 


/•/-/*/ 


alp-zip 


HHi / 


•hip-chip 


/»/-/•/ 


thls-ain 



In articulatory terms, the lessons attempted to teach the 
distinction between the simple and the complex, tense vowel nuclei, and 
between stopped snd fricative voiced consonants, voiced and voiceless 
consonants In positions where this distinction Is not significant in 
Spanish, and certain other less general distinctions. Since the 
phonological drills were given to both the English and Spanish-speaking 
children in each classroom, on the assumption that recognition of 
segssntal sound differences is a skill nscessary for successful reading, 
other consonant sounds were also included but drilled less extensively. 



The procedures for the presentation of phonological drills are 
described In detail in a following section. It will he sufficient here 
to point out that the procedure involved calling the child* s attention 
to a distinctive difference by repetition of minimal pairs permitting the 
child to notice what are in most Instances familiar sounds in vstim iU Kt 
positions. For exanple, while Spanish has the initial sounds in den and 
tten, they axe nondistinctive, d occurring only at the beginnings of 
words and th (©) only elsewhere, dhe children were next required to 
identify the new sounds in words read by the teacher, including wMm 2 
pairs with appropriate picture* and objects. Finally, th» n c hild ren were 
required to produce the English sounds in the correct positions > 

Whole words were used almost exclusively in these drills (Rivers, 
P» 109)* Apart from the fact that, for the linguistically unsophisticated, 
sounds in isolation are uninformative, our objective was to * ^ei?h the 
children to recognize not only the most widely distributed allopbones, 
but also all the other positional variants of ths English phonemes • 

Ths reader it referred to Appendix A, Lessons k, 5, 6, 8, 10, end 
52- for illustrations of the application of our linguistic assumptions to 
the construction of drills 

The selection of graamstlcal topics was also based on ths 
considerations of contrast between the grammatical systems of English 
and Spanish and on frequency of occurrence in general English. Using 
similarity of grammatical meaning as ths point of reference, it is 
obvious that English and Spanish differ In their selection of grammatical 
signals: English expresses the meaning "future" with various function 
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irexdf, Spanish by sufflxatlon; Spanish my express the demonstrative 
subject by verb Inflection, English by the use of pronouns or demonstrative 
eorts (e.g., Spanish.Js un muchacho : English Thls/lt/te is a boy.) When 
both languages use the seme process, its specific form may be different; 
e.g., both languages use a negative function word but order it differently 
relative to the verb; both languages use word-order permutation to form 
yes/no questions, but different parts of the iredicats are permuted. One 
language nay require the expression of relational meanings tint are 
optional in the otter; e.g., in ftigllsh but not in Spanish much and many , 
SS u* 2 *Ep on/in/at, is egting /^tg and the like must be distinguished. 

dramatical materials mere presented in the following vey; the 
teacher illustrated the use of the construction using pictures or 
• dramatisations. The children r epe a ted the teacher's sentences, using 
corresponding picture cards or acting out the same parts. Their the 
children used the construction in new contexts. Ho pattern drills of 
the purely mechanical, repetitive, contextless kind wore used. This 
approach involved procedures which from one point of view appear 
Inefficient; the child may be required to learn two or more patterns 
almost simultaneously. In practice, however, this apparent inefficiency 
oust be weighed against the limitations in attention span and discipline 
of kindergajrtea children and the need for providing immediate, non- 

artificial reinforcement. Thus in learning to use k >Ms," the children 

# 

first repeated affirmative declarative constructions using the word in a 
normal context or situation. They used it next in reply to the question 
"What is this?" Succeeding lessons Included the question "Is this a ?" 
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with the replies, "Yes, it !• a " or "Hb, it isn't a Thus, 

•Ions drill in tbs obligatory demonstrative, the children practiced 
oentenco types with be and their Interrogative and negative transformations • 

^ ot tha grammar lessons can be classified as pure substitution, 
pure transforsition, or pure addition (Lado, 1964, Ch. U). Most gmnBKT I 

drills involved all three. It goes without saying tint no gramar 
explanations were used. The teaching was done entirely by pattern 
practice in situations contrived to permit the natural use of the 

« a ' < 

J 

constructions being drilled. Besides the basic sentence types made use j 

of from tbs beginning, Including transitive, intransitive and linking 
basic sentences and their question end imperative transformations, and 
basic phrase types Including determiner- adjective-noun, preposition- 
noun, and auxiliary- verb-adverb , the following grammatical features ( 

peculiar to English were presented specifically: Noun morphology and 

* • » 

morphophonemics (plural and possessive only); construction of the verb 

phrase Including the use of modal auxiliaries; have , be and the suffixes ; 

I 

that they require; the noun determiners and demonstratives; the obligatory 
subject; pronoun morphology; function word constructions Including 
prepositions; be going to end the infinitive marker to: the HP-KP sequence 
after verts like give and, the negative, interrogative, and imperative 
transformations, including the use of do, not, and the interrogative 
words. 

The vocabulary selected for special instruction in this program 
consisted of about 200 words of high frequency in general English and in 
specific first grads reading materials (Sinn Reading Series, California 
State Adoption, I960). Ibis basic vocabulary included names of members 







of ths family, gen trie terms for people, 00101*8, numerals, taxes for 
clothing, neats of fsailler animals, end verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
of high frequency in the Soglith of kindergarten children. Vo use vat 
aade of translation in the presentation of this notarial. Instead, the 
range of aerning of these words was presented through pictures, objecto, 
and drsaatl rations . The sane activities that provided mlnlae! pair drills 
for phonology and pattern practice for grarar provided the retting for 
vocabulary presentation. Where possible, the presentation involved 
contrasts (big, little; run, walk; etc.). The manner of presentation 
resembled that used for the presentation of phonology: the tea che r showed 
the pictures or aade the dramatizations While saying the new phrases: she 
then repeated them, asking the children such questions as "Is this a little 
house?" Afterwards the children repeated the new words in appropriate 
phrases. 

The reader is referred to Appendix A, Lessons 76 , 77 , 8l> 85, 107, 
and 111 for samples of these activities. 

In suamary, this program attempted to adapt to the teaching of 
kindergarten children those aspects of a linguistic approach which were 
applicable to the particular needs and backgrounds of the experimental 
population. Based on a contrastive analysis of English and Spanish, the 
materials were presented orally in sentence patterns designed to permit 
the, easy Inference and automatic control of the phonological and grammatical 
features of English. The participants were given abundant drill in 
situations where the new forms were needed for communication. Almost no 
use was made of translation or of statements about the grafter and 
phonology of English. 
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PROCEXFI OF SB BSMHC8 



Description of the Total Population 

A total of 449 children enrolled in regular kindergartens In rural 
and suburtan areas of /ratoo County, California, partieipatad in this 
rasaareh project. H»aa pupila attended schools loeatad in araaa inhabited 
predominately by aco go a d eally^4eprivsd Mexican-deeric&&s, These pupils 
attandad classes in iddeh both Inglieh-speaking and Spanish*epsaking 
pupils vara enroll&d, During tbs conduct of this rt March no attempt 
wi aada to administratively group pupils on the basis of language ability. 
These schools ara jointly administered by tha Office of the Fresno County 
Superintendent and local Principal-Superintendents • 

Of the 3* 44$ children all but four percent vara bora in the United 
States. In tha majority of their homos, however, one or both parents 
vere bom in Mexico, The majority of these hornet (86 percent) can be 
described as "in deteriorating areas with marginal housing or worse," 

Hone came from hornet that could he described as "better then average," 
InfoxwatLon about the fathers' occupations obtained from Individual 
schools shows that of 225 fathers for vhom information vas available, 

54 percent vere classified as unemployed (not retired), on relief, doing 
odd jobs only, or doing work receiving very low pay. Only four percent 
held jobs in the high-income bracket, Zn all but two peccant of the 
homes Spanish is regularly spoken, although some Inglish may also be used. 
While three-fourths of the children vere fluent in Spanish, only half 
could conveme in Inglish. 




wm of tho «i©»t<wy habit# of many families vhoee children 
wtro enrolled In the participating classrooms, the number and nature of 
the population changed during the school year. This shiftily of pupils 
is typical in classroom of this agricultural area and uas accepted in 
the structure of the three treatment groups used in this study. Of the 
139 pupils in Treatment Group A, 103 began and ended the year in the same 
school, 137 of 202 in Vestment Group B, and 77 of 108 in Treatment Group C« 
• twining pupils iacludsd in tbs population were present for at least 
ont testing session hut entered school late, left it early, or entered in 
the fall, left and returned in the spring* Approximately 50 more S pani sh- 
speaking juplls enrolled in the participating classrooms for brief periods 
hut were not present when any measurement was made* 

The total population for the study included 22b hoys and 225 girls 
ranging in chronological age from 4 years-9 months to 7 years-7 months , 



Measurement Instrumentation 



Measures were needed of (l) pupil intelligence, (2) ability to 
co mmunic a t e in both Spanish and English, and (3) reading readiness • 

Ooodenough-garrls Drawing fleet (Hsrcourt, Brace & World, 1963) 
was selected as the measure of Intelligence since it placed little 
emphasis on the verbal facility and is Judged highly reliable for pupils 
of kindergarten age. It had the additional advantage of being a group 
test vitLch wac relatively easy to administer and score. The very simple 
directions were translated into Spanish end the measure administered by 
graduate studants, native speakers of Spanish. 
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Vocabulary sections of t bo Ubllldad-Geneml. Uni M«ario. 
Ft>» CEg (Guidance Twting Associates, Austin, Texas, 1962 ) «nl brltf 
interviews In Spanish w» used to measure pupil verbal abilities in 
Spanish. 1 Ui tost and tha accompanying pre-test procedures given by the 
classroom teacher proved an adequate measure of Spanish speaking abi li ty. 

2he moat difficult verbal Measurement to be obtained vu that of 
assessing English language proficiency. It vas felt by the research 
teas that no existing test mould adequately measure Spanish-speaking 
kindergarten pupils fluency in English. A test vas therefore developed 
to measure pupil ability in understanding selected vocabulary items, 
discriminating among English phonemes and in interpreting basic sentence 
patterns of English speech. Two forms of this test verm smployed. 

Form A of the IAnguietlc Capacity Index (Appendix B^) required 
pupils to choose among picture* representing pairs of words or graammtical 
constructions that are contrasted in English but not in Spanish. Fora A 
vae used as a criterion variable for pupils in Treatment Group A in 
May, 1964, ar id for Treatment Groups B and C in May, 1965 . 

A revised test, Linguistic Capacity index . Fora B (Appendix B 2 ) 
vae administered as both a control end criterion measure to Treatment 
Groups B and C only in October, 1964, » d May, 1965 . 

An additional teat of English phonology schievseint, Phonemic 
Production Survey (Appendix B3), vae developed for use with the 
Treatment B end C populations as both e control and criterion measurement. 

Tha Verbal Baadinaaa section of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
go» 3 Ofcreourt, Brace & World, 1949) vae selected as tha measure of 



fegllsh language readiness for pupils in all three treatment groups. 



Detailed analysts of tbtst instrument#*:# Matures of linguistic 
ability and school readiness for pupils with Spanish hone backgrounds 
My be found la a following section, Analysis of Teet XnstrMsnts. 

KsasureMnt Procedures 

Prior to the administration of group tests, classroom teachers 
were asked to place large play boxes on the tablet to separate the pupils, 
to hare crayons ready for narking, and to pr»pare a list of absent pupils. 
When the teeter arrived, the classroom teacher took all of the Ssgllsh- 
qpeeklng pupils who did not participate In this research project to the 
playground or another part of the school. 

Testing was conducted by graduate students of the Fresno State 
College Linguistics Department. All testers were native speakers of 
Spanish* 

Ts sting was conducted In the regular classroom with groups of 10 
pupil* in half-hour sessions. An assistant provided additional supervision. 

Testers differed In their ability to handle groups of young 
children. All were Instructed to oooverse briefly with the pupils in 
Spanish while passing out the testing materials . Thsy were told to read 
or memorise the test direction* and to pace themselves so that each 
testing period would last no more than one-half hour. One "stretch" was 
allowed at a convenient point In the period and pupils were cautioned 
not to copy each other or to talk. 

lach group test was administered to all pupils within a week. 

Pupils who were absent for a test period were retested during the week 
Individually or In email groups. 



Most pupil* eoadtarad th* t**t» u gmi am mmA to tnv* fun 
taking them. 

In addition to data collected at tart scoria, tbs following infer- 

nation concerning pupils in all treatment groups was obtained froa the 

classroom teacher through heme Interviews or boom visits accoapanied by 

the school nurse (Appendix C*, 2 ): 

Sex 

Age 

Birth place 

Humber of children in family 
Ordinal rank 
Birth place of parents 
Occupation of parents 
educational level of parents 
type of housing facilities 
Amounts of Spanish and Bagllsh used at boat 
Ability to speak Spanish and ftsglish upon enterlig school 
Huhber of days present in the classrooa during the kinder- 
garten year end pattern of attendance 

Die following information on each teacher in the experimental 

classrooms was also recorded: 

Age 

Degree held 

type of credential 

Years of teaching experience 

Year* of kindergarten teaching experience 

Marital status 

Kutiber of children at home 

<4 

The following data regarding each school was recorded: 



further of children in class 

Length of school day 

Length of school year 

further of kindergartens in the school 

further of these involved in the study 

Information collected concerning the participating communities : 

Median education in community 
Median income in community 
Population of comminity 
type of oomnunlty 
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A final ratine of W s eohsr comp e t eh cyby the research taw vu made 
on tilt basis of classroom observation with attention given ths class 
organization and control, tbs extant of class participation, and tbs 
awareness of and attention paid to tbs individual language leaning needs 
of Spanish-speaking pupils* 

Additional measures itoich were exclusively eeployed vitMn 
Individual treatment groups are listed in the separate Treatment 
descriptions Which follow. 

Research Populations 
Treatment Group A . 

Population. For Treatment Group A, 139 pupils comprised the 
original population. Transfers and non-attendance reduced the population 
to 103 kindergarteners. Those pupils were enrolled in classes in the 
Wilson, Jefferson, Lone Star, end Malaga Schools of Fresno County, 
September, 1963-May, 1964. 

Instructional Procedures, treatment Group A had no formal English^ 

instruction during the kindergarten year. The pupils participated in the 

/ 

traditional kindergarten activities of dramatic play, music and rhythms, 
arts end crafts, organized games, discussions and experiments in science 
end social studies, free pity, and language activities Including story 
telling and "show and tell." The pupils in each class who had little or 
no initial knowledge of English learned the language through Interaction 
with other pupils and with the taacher. Sach teachtr named many objects 
and used pictures extensively. The pupils in the Wilson School were 
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fl?«o additional help by a spate* therapist she worked with a few mils 
aaeh task outside the classroom. 

Measurement. Tha Treatment Group A population of 103 pupils sms 
aatflursd in May, 196*, with tbs following tasts: 

- BtfbUldad-Gtnerel, livel Primarlc 

- Metropolitan Readiness State, Form R 

(Verbal Raadinsss Saetion) 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, fora A 

Description and content analysis of these measures will he found in the 
section. Analysis of Seat Instruments* 

Treatment Group B 

Population. The 202 pupile from Spanish-speaking enriromants 
Vho enrolled in the kindergarten elaeeee of the seme Fresno County 
schools in tbs fall of 196* comprised Treatment Group B. All of the 
pupile in Groups A and B were, therefore, from the same geographic area; 
in fact, many were from the seme families. Pupile from both treatment 
groups were taught by the same teachers in the Wilson, Lone Star, and 
Malaga Schools; sad both treatment groups in all schools utilised the 
same classrooms, basic curriculum and general school environment. 

Instructional Procedures, /a structured linguistically-oriented 
Bngllsh language program was prepared for implementation in the class- 
room* for Treatment Group B. The course of study for this program 
(Savlll*, 196*) was divided into six unite, each with twenty daily 
lessons and fivs days of evaluation and review. Samples of these lessons 
from each of the six unite may be found in Appendix A. The first three 
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uniti of this language program promoted the discrimination of English 
phonaats. First, the consonant sounds mere presented and contrasted in 
their order of difficulty for the students. All of the sounds which are 
phonsmlc in English and not in Spanish vers Included in the teaching 
materials • Qs substitutions of /v/ for [he] and /j/ for / zf were not 
considered significant because many native speakers of English make the 
sane replacements. 

The consonant phonemes were presented in Units I and II, Lessons 
1-40. lessons 41-45 in Unit HI introduced consonant clusters containing 
/s/ and /s/ ia initial and final word positions. Lessons 46-60 in 
Unit HI presented and contrasted the vowel sounds contractive in En gl 1 s h 
in combinations most difficult for Spanish-speaking pupils to discriminate. 

Phonemic discrimination and speech habits were developed in the 
language lessons through exercises, games, stories, songs, and poems. 

Each lesson contained activities which required responses by the entire 
class, small groups, and Individuals. Particular emphasis was placed on 
eliciting a large number of individual responses to provide the pupil* 
who needed help in recognizing and producing English phonemes an 
opportunity for frequent correction and practice. The ordering of 
activities in the first three units assumed the pupils could first 
imitate sequences of phonemes produced by the temchsr, then isolate s&d 
discriminate among phonemes in such contrastive sequences as /cuw/ and 
/suv/, and finally produce the same and similar sequences with consistent 
choices of correct English phonemes. 

An example of an activity requiring the pupils to imitate the 
teacher is the ’’Echo Qaaa” (Appendix A, Lesson 6, !fo. l), which has 
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t!» children repeat the matt of nrnil pictures that contain /•/ in 
initial, medial, sad final weed positions. 

An activity requiring pqplla to iaolata and discriminate phrtnem m 
ia the can of "Bob and Virginia" (Appendix A, Laason A, Ho. 2 ). The 
taaehar puta picture* on the flannel board of both Bob and Virginia and 
prepare* additional picture* of object* containing A/ or /v/. children 
place under Bob all picture# containing A/ and under Virginia all with 
/v/. A fisilar activity uaes a pocket chart (Appendix A, Lesson 5, 

of "mitt” and "neat" 

pasted on then and several 3* x 6" flash cards with pictures containing 

/i/ and /iy/ • Use children sort the flash cards into the a ppropr i ate 
pockets* 

An activity requiring pupils to produce contrastive phonemes la 
the gems "Hew Shoes*’ (Appendix A, Lesson 8, Ho. 5). tell shoes are 
cut from colored papsr end put in a box. One child elosee hie eyes and 
chooses a shoe while the class chants, "Hew shoes, new shoes, which color 

do you choose?" Ths child guesses, "I choose shoes." If he's 

correct, he gets another turn. 

All pupils, both English and Span! sh-speaklng , in each of the 
Treatment Group B experimental classrooms participated in all the 
activities of the first three units. It was felt that the Spanish* 
speaking pupils would learn from their feglleh-speaklng peers as they 
worked and played, that the two groups of pupile would be more likely to 
interact freely if they shared the activities of the language lessons 
and no separation was made in the elate early in the year, and that pupile 
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Who NX .low to rs.pond to tte lewoni wuM be eon lately to pertlelpete 
m part of tilt whole class# 

After the phonemes of English were presented, lessons for the 
Spsni »h« speaking pupils only were organized around Idle sequential 
presentation of. Siglish sentence structures. She first lesson in Unit IV 
presented a simple noun phrase and subsequent lessons increased the 
range of sentence structures through expansion and transforation# A 
complete listing of the structures .can be found in the Sfcble of Contents 
for Units IV, V, and VI, Appendix A. Vocabulary items were taught within 
these structural contexts. All of the sentence patterns presented in 
Units IV through VI were taught through functional drill utilizing 
pattern practices in the form of games, songs, stories, and poeus. Examples 
of these activities will be found in Appendix A, Lessons 76, 77, 8l, 85, 

107, end Hi. 

lhe pupils who were not able to converse in English were given 

from ten to twenty minutes a day of separate formal language instruction 

followed by ten minutes daily for the entire class. Bach lesson provided 

activities for the Spanish- speaking group, and then one or two activities 

using a wider vocabulary range in the same structures for the entire 
class. 

separate language instruction emphasized pattern drills and 
gave each pupil a maximum opportunity to repeat sentence patterns in 
such activities as describing pictures or objects in a box (Appendix A, 

Lesson 77, No. 1), guessing games (Lesson 81, No. *0, manipulating and 
describing objects on a flannel board (Lesson 85, Nos. k, 5, and $), 
acting out verba (Lesson 107, Nos. 1, 2, and 3), and givi«« and following 
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direction* (Lessen 111, Ho* 3)» Activities for the entire group utilised 
the sentence pattern emphasized in the lesson in such enlarged contexts 
as stories (Lesson 85, Ho. 6), grass (Lesson 107, Ho. k), and directed 
coloring (Lesson 111, Ho. k). 

A basic vocabulary of 176 words was presented within the sentence 
patterns of Units IV through VI* The words Introduced in each sentence 
frame can also be found in the Table of Contents for Units IV, V, a nd 
VI, Appendix A. 

References were made in each lesson to the appropriate visual aids. 
These included pictures for flannel board stories, puppets, and varied 
games. Pocket charts ware constructed for sorting pictures containing 
contrastive phonemes. Each vocabulary item was pictured on one large 
flesh card and smaller flash cards for individual pupils to use in 
independent drill. Patterns for all pictures along with directions for 
preparing them were found at the end of each unit. 3he List of Illustrations 
for Unit I and patterns for the pictures called for in Lesson k are 
Included in Appendix A. 

A systematic and detailed recording and analysis of pupil growth 
in language abilities was made (Appendix D), and a conscientious 
attempt was made to overcome pupil phonological and grammatical 
weaknesses at specific points of English language development. 

Measurement. The following measures were administered to the 
kindergarten pupils comprising Treatment Group B: 



January, 1965 



- Habilidad-GentreX, Novel Prtsearlo (Fbw d.) 

Group administration 

- Hri>Uldad-Geiitr»i, Novel Primrio (Jbr* <3L) 

Raadooly ael^ctad individual administration 

- Linguistic Capacity Index (Ibm B) 

- Goodenough-Earris liming Tbst 
• Phonemic Production Survey 



May, 1965 



- Hebilidad-General, Novel Priaario (Porm CB.) 

- Linguistic Capacity Index (Form A) 

- Linguistic Capacity Index (Fora B) 

- Phonemic Production Survey 

- Metropolitan Beading Beadiness Test (Fora B) 

Informal Shit Vests, as appropriate (Appendix D^) 
tte January, 1965, measures were Intended as control aeasures of 
intelligence and verbal facility in both English art Spanish. As noted 
*bove, the Habilidad was given individually to selected pupils to 
investigate the degree to which attention span art relative inability to 
follow directions in group situations affected scores on this measure. 

Bxe May, 1965, testing was accomplished to evaluate pupil language 
achievements following one year of the experimental program. 

The Habilidad-General was readministered at the close of the 
experimental year to indicate the degree to which additional classroom 

instruction would affect group test scores of kindergarten Spanish- 
speaking pupils. 



Treatment Group C 

Population, lhe original research proposal submitted to the 
Cooperative Research Branch of the United States Office of motio n did 
•not include previsions for the inclusion of a third treatment group. 



®“ pmllalaaiy «M*roh work (1963.19ft) <» this project mi 
aceoeplisbsd In thou kladergirtm classroom of the Clovis, California, 
Ohlfiu a*ool District wham » .ignifieint nutfbtr of Spanlah-aptaking 
P»P1U mm tnmlled. it mi f.lt by the prioclprt. lnm.tlg.tor. tint 
•Inc. >0 control asasums had bmn adrinlstamd btfom or criterion 
■*wm« following th. preliaitery maaarch pmcadums, It would b. 
Inappropriate to Include the Oort, 1963.19ft klnderguten population m 
pnrt of the propond control group 'freataent A. further, mny of the 
Clone kindergarten teeohere mm expsrlancad In the llngulitlcelly. 
oriented claasrooe procedure, end thui, the Ihy, 19ft tilting of thorn 
claiirocai would not reflect . traditional klnderg^ten Ungmg. progma. 

It mi felt by the maaarch teeai, however, that thi lan guage 

-~«m»nt of the 1964.1965 don. kindergarten clmeroc would not 

•dmmely affect the mieerch deilgn nor violate the objective! of the 

Investigation, further, it mi felt that an additional population would 

•dd significantly to the evaluation of the Instructional procedure, of 
the research. 

»• description of the Instructional procedures and nsasureasnt of 
this imatasnt C population Is Included la this final report as an 
additional population of 108 pupils on which, It 1. felt, valuable 
lofoiBitios should bo reported. 

Instructional Procedures, lb e exact instruction^, procedure. ^ 
employed by tbs classmca teacbsrs of Trsatasnt Croup B mm similar ly 
•aployed by teachers of the Group 0 population. 
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Measurement. The same control mod criterion Matures as specified 
for Treatment Group B were administered at the saw time to Treatment 
Group C pupils. 



Research Project 2821, In-Service Program 

four classroom teachers of Treatment Group B and the five 
teachers of Treatment Group C were instructed in the use of the proposed 
language teaching methods through three procedures: training workshops, 
de m o ns tration teaching, and supervision. 

Before school opened in September, 19 6h, a two-day orientation 
workshop for all participating personnel was conducted by the Departments 
of Linguistics and Elementary Education of Presno State College. The 
purpose of the workshop was to outline the procedures of the study, to 
provide some linguistic theory relevant to the study (including an 
explanation of the contrastive phonemic systems of English and Spanish), 
and to demonstrate instructional materials and methods to be used during 
the first semester. A portion of the workshop time was devoted to the 
discussion of class organization (Appendix Ei) and scheduling (Appendix Zq) 

and In completing the first Instructional aids to be used in the language 
lessons . 

Prior to the initial workshop all pictures to be used in the 
lessons had been transferred to flannel, tagboard, or colored 
construction paper; and all other necessary material collected and 
organized for the teachers (such as small farm animals, spools of colored 
thread, and yam). Coloring and cutting the pictures end assembling 
puppets and charts for use required an average of four additional hours 



for oteh of tin first three units. Ite portion of thl« tla* which vu 
»P»Bt u teacher group activity served at Imt two otter purpose*. 

Tint, tte teachers and otter project personnel ted • chance to get 
acquainted inforsel ly; and second, there wee frequent opportunity for 
additional explanation on tte use of specific ester lels as they were 
constructed. 

A second workshop vu held in Jenuaxy, 1965, to distribute end 
explain the instructional Materials to be used during ths second half of 
the year and to present additional linguistic theory relevant to the 
teaching of English vocabulary and syntax. The participating teachtrs 
ware given lists of contrasted graaaatical structures in Eng lish end 
Spanish and briefly Introduced to web concepts as "slots in structure," 
"word order," and "inflection." 3be range of Material to be presented 
during the spring seuestsr vas described and Methods of using the varied 
pattern drills prescribed Ip. tie last three units vers demonstrated# 
Because the final units celled for a change from "whole cites" instruction 
to teaching a snallar group within the class, specific grouping end 
scheduling techniques were outlined. Par less teacher preparation of 
Materials vas required for the second half of the language program, and 
no group work tism vae allotted for it# All pictures to be used in the 
lesnone had again bean trsnsferred to appropriate Material; flash cards 
and work papers du p l icat ed for all pupils; and felt pent, plastic 
picture holders, and other necessary materials obtained for each teacher. 



Supervisory Assistance: Another procedure ussd to iMtruet the 
teachers wm demonstration teaching. Tbs research assistant for the 
project, an experienced kindergarten teacher, visited each classroom 
during the first two weeks of school. During this time she played geaes 
and participated In other activities to get acquainted with the pupils 
and their teachers. When the la n guag e lessons began with the third week 
of school, the research assistant taught a lesson In each of the sixteen 
experimental claesee once a week. Sech claaeroom teacher observed the 
techniques used by the assistant and the responses of her own pupils. 

Time was made available after each demonstration for the two teachers to 
discuss the language teaching methods, tbs pupils participating in ths 
study, and the problems encountered. 

There were many problems and questions early in the year concerning 
class scheduling, methods of presenting some of the activities, group 
control, and Individual discipline problems (usually Sngllsh-speaklng 
children who demanded so much of the teachers' attention that they could 
not conduct a group lesson effectively). 

Suggested daily schedules had been distributed with the Instructional 
materials In the introductory workshop, but these had to be adjusted to 
fit ccch class end teacher. One teacher spaced Hie language activities 
through the day with two after roll call, one Just before recess, and so 
forth. Two teachers scheduled the language. period late in the day and 
reported that their classes grew restless. In these cases, moving the 
language lesson to an earlier time proved quite helpful. 

Several of the participating teachers had never taught a "formal" 
lesson to a group of kindergarten pupils. Their Initial problems 



usually disappeared when thigr learned whs t they oould expect of their 
pupil* aid w# consistent In these expectations with rag*. ’ to group 

r 

behavior. Tht moat tueeasaful teachers had their pupil* com a fav at a 
time to a designated arta of tht room until all had gathered. Some 
elaaaaa uaad chairs, too* the floor, and aoat a combination of tht two. 
These ttacbera vara calmly lnaiatcnt that tbs children ba polite to each 
other. In a few classes children came running to the language group, 
shored for position* near the teacher, and occasionally pinched or hit 
each other, these groups apparently had a lot of fun with the early 
language activities, but it soon became erident that a few children 
(usually thoee needing the language practice the most) did not participate 
at all when the teacher did not insist that the more forward children 
take turns with the shyer ones in the language activities. 

The research assistant suggested or demonstrated possible solutions 
to varied problems or shared methods being used successfully by another 
teacher in a similar situation. 

Moat problems were easy to solve. Children who liked to pinch 
others could not when holding charts or pictures; shy children would let 
puppets talk for them. Some problems could not he solved, like the 
erratic attendance patterns and poor living conditions of many of the 
children. 

After the first ten weeks aeml language instruction, the 
scheduled demonstrations were reduced to one or two a month except in 
cases where the classroom teacher requested them oftener or needed more 
assistance with her teaching techniques. 
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Principal inn of tin projict vifitsd nch citn ii Miriy 

to encourage and nk« suggestions to tht teachers and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the teachers and the language Methods* 

Regional In-Service Program 

A conference was held in November, 1964, for 100 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in the Fresno State College service area to 
explain the methods and materials being used in this language program. 

Dr. Thomas D. Horn, Director of USQE Research Project 2648 being conducted 
through the University of Texas, discussed the methods and materials 
being used in Texas to teach English to Spanish-speaking pupils. This 
conference was sponsored Jointly by the Departments of Linguistics and 
Elementary Education of Fresno State College. 

Three special workshops were offered in May, 1965, through the 

Extension Division of Fresno State College in the San Joaquin Valley 

/ 

cities of Baker e field, Visalia, and ftesno. In these workshops the 
methods and materials implemented in this language instruction program 
were explained. Procedures for testing the pupils’ language capacity 
were presented and methods for teaching English phonology, syntax, and 
vocabulary explained and demonstrated. Detailed instructional materials 

used in the study were made available to the 500 educators who enrolled 
in the workshops. 

Many requests for assistance were received from teachers and 
administrators of classes not participating in the study. Advice was 
given whenever requested, copies of the instructional materials distri^ 
buted to many for use with pupils ranging in age from pre-schoolers in 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE NSASUR9Q5NT IH8TKUMEHTS 



Because of the unique nature of the research population, Spanish 
language-oriented kindergarten pupils, and the primary objective of tbs 
research, the teaching of &gllsh as a second language through formal 
classroom instruction, the selection of test instruments constituted a 
problem of major consequence. 

This section Is includisd as a report of testing experience based 
on classroom examination of 439 kindergarten pupils. 

Except for tbs Habllldad-Oeneral the standardized Instruments 
employed in Project 2821 evaluations were norms! on typical populations. 
Tbs major conclusions to be drawn from this section are: 

- An appreciation of the difficulties of designing 
achievement and diagnostic tests for atypical 
populations. 

- The difficulties encountered in group testing of 
pre-first grade pupils. 

- The caution which must be exercised in drawing 
conclusions on the school achievements of an 
atypical population whose English language 
abilities are difficult to ascertain employing 
measurement Instruments whose validity, reliability, 
and appropriateness for such pupils are tenuous 

and Inferential at best. 

The following measurements seemed most compatible with the 
objectives of the research effort. 



Control Variable Program • 



1* Estimate of intelligence employing a culture-free measure. 

Selected instrument: Goodenough-Harrl s Drawing Test 
Administration: Treatment Group A • May, 1964 

Treatment Group B - January, 1965 
Treatment Group C - January, 1965 

2. Estimate of Intelligence employing a Spanish verbal measure. 

Selected Instrument: Habilidad-General, Novel Prlmarlo 
Administration: Treatment Group A - May, 1964 

Treatment Group B - January, 1969 
Treatment Group C - January, 1969 
Randomly Selected Population - February, 1965 

3. Measurement of the English language abilities of kindergarten pupils. 

Selected Instruments: Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 

Lingi 'tic Capacity Index, Form B 
Phonemic Production Survey 
Administration: Treatment Group A - May, 1964 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 
Treatment Group B - January, 1965 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form B 

- Phonemic Production 3urvey 
Treatment Group C - January, 1965 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form B 

- Phonemic Production Survey 



Criterion Variable Program 



1. Measurement of the English language abilities of entering Grade 1 pupils 

Selected Instruments: Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 

Linguistic Capacity Index, Form B 
Phonemic Production Survey 
Administration: Treatment Group A - May, 1964 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 
Treatment Group B - May, 1965 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form B 
' - Phonemic Production Survey 

Treatment Group C - May, 1965 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A 

- Linguistic Capacity Index, For & B 

- Phonemic Production Survey 



2. Measurement of accepted readiness abilities related to success in 
first grade* 

Selected instrument: Metropolitan Readiness Theta, FOra R 
Administration: 'Treatment Group A - May, 1964 

Treatment Group 3 - May, 1965 
Treatment Group C - May, 1965 

Ins trumentatlon 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test (Hare our t, Brace and World, 1963) 

Description: The selection of an appropriate intelligence test for 
Spanlsb language-oriented pupils attending QigUsh-orierted public aehoola 
required use of a culture-free, non-verbal measure. 

Directions for the selected measure are extremely simple, requiring 
the pupil to draw a man, a woman, and a self picture. 

The Goodenough-Harris yields both a quantitative --ore (parts of 
the human body depicted) and a qualitative scare (completeness of the 
physiology depicted). A 73-point scale for the man drawing, a 71-point 
scale for the woman drawing, and a 73-point scale for the self picture 
total a score convertible to an intelligence quotient. 

Basis for Selection: This test was selected for its simplicity 
of directions, ease of grouping pupils for valid administration, 

N 

strictness in correction procedures, and refreshing simplicity of 
interpretation. 

Evaluation: This measure is highly recommended for use in 
estimating the intelligence of atypical populations of young children,, 

For this research project the very simple directions were trans la ted 
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into Spanish with successful results. Ho difficulties whatever were 
encountered in the administration of thin test. 

®>* validity of the measure, however, is dependent on the objectivity 
and experience of the correction personnel. For this research project, 
graduate students in psychology were used. Qualitative scales aiford the 
best opportunity for evaluating behavioral science research investigations. 
She difficulties of designing and scoring such scales are too obvious for 
elaboration. 

Until *r*eh time as qualitative measurements are subject to more 
rigorous statistical controls , the reported scores should be accepted as 
the best obtainable with existing measurement instruments « 

Habilidad«General , Nivel Primarlo 

Description: The test measures pupil abilities in vocabulary, 

number, association, and classification. The directions are given in 
Spanish. 

Vocabulary Section: 4 practice items, 25 test items, untimed 

Number Section: 15 tost items, untimed 

Association: 8 practice items, 20 test items, ^ minutes 

Classification: 8 practice items, 20 test items, 4 minutes 

In addition, a pre-test pupil practice booklet of 15 items is 
available for classroom use. 

Basis for Selection: It was felt by the research team tlat a verbal 

measure of Intelligence would be desirable. The range of language abilities 
of the population, however, precluded use of intelligence measures 
employing English directions. It was further concluded that a translated 
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version of say existing st»ndardi»d test would probably invalidate 
obtained scores. 

° B selected test bad extensive field trials m Texaa and norms 
vere available, the directions seemed simple and the test booklet 
appeared large enough for kindergarten use. farther, native Spanish- 
speaking graduate student# were available for test administration. 

Evaluation: The pre-test vas used by classroom teachers on the 

day preceding the actual testing. Ho difficulties vere reported by 
these teachers. 

It use planned to give the measure In two sittings. This plan, 

however, was overly optimistic. Difficulties of pupils m holding their 

place, turning pages, and persistence in concluding the test items ' 

required a four-sitting administration. It was decided to eliminate the 

na*er section after additional difficulties in procedure. 

tte Habilidad-Qeneral w# a difficult test to administer to the 

pupils of these graips who often marked Items Indiscriminately and lost 
interest. 

As a check on the degree to which pupil short attention span and 
relative inability to follow group directions affected scores obtained on 
the Habilidad, one Treatment Group B and C pupil m every five was 
retested individually in February. The same fora of ails test was re- 

adminietered In (fey, 1965, to estimate the effectiveness of kindergarten 
group instruction on group test scores# 

3 ome of the pupils' difficulty with this particular test may have 
been due to the early test administration (January - Treatment B and C), 



the large number and small else of the picture*, or to the choice of some 
vocabulary item* not used by Spanish-speaking f tallies in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California. • 

Linguistic Capacity Index, Form A (Appendix B^) 

Description: The Index is based on a contrastive analysis of 
English and Spanish grammar and phonology. It is intended for use with 
primary grade pupils whose native language is Spanish. The Index may be 
used to assess pupil achievement in learning English as a foreign language 
and also as a diagnostic instrument to assist the classroom teacher in 
grouping pupils for more effective instruction. 

Considerable attention was given to the desirability of using 

Spanish only for the preliminary directions. The wide range of Spanish 

> 

language abilities from occasional to total dependence, however, indicated 
that Spanish directions might not prove more advantageous than using 
English directions throughout the entire test. It was further concluded 
that since the purpose of the Index was to measure English language 
proficiency, the directions themselves would, in effect, constitute a 
measurement of sorts. English directions were therefore used. 

Biere are three sections to the test: vocabulary recognition, 
contrastive phonology, and contrastive grammar. Directions require the 
pupil(s) to choose among pictures representing pairs of words or 
gramaatical constructions that are contrasted in English but not in 
Spanish. 

The vocabulary section ol Form A contained 25 items measuring 
recognition of noun, verb, and adjective form. The 20 items of the 




contrastive phonology section measure the pupils ability to distinguish 
pairs of sounds which are contrasted in English but not in Spanish. 

She contrastive grammar section of Form A contained 17 items which 
measured the pupils' understanding of English function words, word order, 
and inflectional constructions which do not correspond to semantically 
s imi la r constructions in Spanish. 

Basis for Selection: A thorough review of available standardized 
tests to measure pupil achievements in learning English was unde. While 
many reading achievement and readiness tests were available, no measures 
of specific and essential linguistic abilities in learning English were 
found. It was decided to design and evaluate such an instrument. 

Evaluation: Form A of the Index proved to be deficient in both 

i 

directions and format. Since only the authors knew the specific 
directions, only they could administer the test, a situation not 
conducive to normal response by kindergarten pupils of a different 
culture. 

The art work, likewise, was overly simple, tending toward vagueness, 
and the 8§" x 11" sheets, with but two items to the page, were obviously 
too bulky for transport and classroom use. 

The most serious deficiency, however, was that the test contained 
no visual clues or markers to assist pupils in holding their place. 
Haphazard markings and pupil coloring attended the early classroom 
administrations in field trials. For valid and reliable measurement, it 
was concluded that a revised Instrument was needed. 
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Linguistic Capacity Index, Form B (Appendix B2) 

Description: Foot B of the Index differed in several major ways 
from the earlier Fora A: 

- The vocabulary section contained 20 items rather than 25 
and c cabined elements of both EagLish vocab ular y 
recognit i on and syntax knowledge. 

- The syntax section contained 20 items instead of the 
earlier 17. 

- A pre-test exercise for the pupils was developed, and 
a set of revised stimulus cards were employed to 
assist pupils in holding their place. 

- The art work and general test format were improved. 

- A set of directions for classroom teachers was written. 

Evaluation: The newer Form B of the Index proved in both field 

trials and experimental use to be vastly superior to ths older form. 

The measure was administered without difficulty to over 300 
kindergarten pupils of Treatment Groups B and C of USOE 2821 and to over 
2h00 grade one pupils participating in the Cooperative Research First 
Grade Reading Projects 2648 and 2734. 

Several improvements still appear essential. Items 17, 18, 19 of 
the vocabulary section are still confusing. In 17, drawing circles 
around all the dogs still satisfies the direction "draw a circle around 
some dogs.” The same alternatives apply to 18 and 19. 

Items 5, 9, 10, 17, 20 of the contrastive phonology section cause 
some confusion because of the difficulty in depicting the word containing 
the correct phoneme. 

The Linguistic Capacity Index was subject to statistical analysis 
with existing standardized and informal measures. 



Wbl* I Indicate* the mm .cor., attain* by pupil, <* vuylng fcgu. h 
lansitg* abllltie. on curtain .elected aaaaurmeot ln.tnn.nt. 

Mean Score*, Language Categories 

Category: 

I* Little or no facility in English 
2# Able to understand simple directions, 

- »vi U ^ no * *^ 1 * to carry on a conversation 
3 a Able to carry on a conversation in English 







Category 




Total 






1 

n=*4l 


2 

a =58 


3 

n *68 


popu« 

latlon 

n=l67 




-Linguistic Capacity Index B 


12.24 


14.47 


15.93 


14.51 


Mean 


Vocabulary Section (20 items) 


3.282 


3.180 


1.897 


3.114 


S.D. 


-Linguistic Capacity Indax B 


9.65 


12.28 


14.16 


12.40 


Mean 


Phonology Section (20 Items) 


2.692 


2.784 


2.444 


3.164 


S.D. 


-Linguistic Capacity Index B 


12.61 


14.98 


17.47 


15.51 


Mean 


Syntax Section (20 items) 


3.027 


3.203 


2.076 


3.359 


S.D. 


-Linguistic Capacity Index B 


34.54 


41.84 


47.56 


42.38 


Mean 


Total Score ( 6 o items) 


7.840 


7.766 


4.714 


8.438 


S.D. 


-Phonetic Production Survey 


40.41 


45.72 


53.24 


47.48 


Mean 


Vocabulary Section (60 items) 


U.33 


8.896 


5*355 


9.874 


S.D. 


-Phonetic Production Survey 


104.83 


103.64 


108.00 


105.71 


Mean 


Total (121 items) 


IO .319 


12.113 


7.338 


10.141 


S.D. 


-Metropolitan Beadiness Tests R 


10.20 


12.38 


14.31 


12.63 


Mean 


Word Section (19 items) 


2.990 


3.106 


2.225 


3.191 


S.D. 


-Metropolitan Readiness Tests R 


29.76 


38.97 


47.69 


40.26 


Mean 


Total Score, Sections 1-4 
(66 items) 


10.73 


11.188 


IO .158 


12.803 


S.D. 



*«M» I ladlestM « regular and b^km jetton of man aeons 
«th Category 1 .coring loeest on all variable. except total .ear. 



on the Phonetic Production Sumy, « tact anomly to ho explained 
in tin analyst* of the Phonetic Production Sumy. 




Tilble II aboK* the correlation* obtained (for English Uiagc categorle* 

1, 2, 3) between the Ungulatic Capacity Index (Pom B) Vocabular y 
Section and the Metropolitan Beadlnaae Teats Word Section. 



All Categories 
n = 16? 



English Usage 1 
n - 41 



English Usage 2 
n = 58 



English Usage 3 
n - 68 



Correlations, LCI-HRT 

Y‘ - .64883X + 3.21090 
r ■ .63314 

Std. error y.x - 2,48523 

T’ - .45531X + 4.62030 
r m .49981 

Std. error y.x ■ 2.65493 

Y* « .61517X + 3.4807 
r ■ .62972 

Std. error y.x « 2.4557 6 

Y’ = .41100X + 7.7&99 
r - .35042 

Std. error y.x ■ 2.11484 




The Vocabulary Section of the Linguistic Capacity Index ha* a 

rather hi eh positive correlation with the Metropolitan Beadlne** 
Tests Word Section. 
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Table in shows the correlations obtained between the Linguistic 
Capacity Index (Form B) Vocabulary Section and the Phonetic 
Production Survey Vocabulary Section for English Usage 
categories 1, 2, 3, 

Correlations , LCI Vocabulary - PPS Vocabulary 



All Categories 
n = 167 



English Usage 1 
n = 4l 



English Usage 2 
n = 58 



English Usage 3 
n = 68 



r » 1.77056X + 21,77931 
r « ,55844 

Std. error y.x « 8.24034 



r « 1.72989X + 19.23397 

r « .50102 

Std. error y®x = 10.05442 

Y' - 1.23364X + 27.87882 

r - .44097 

Std. error y.x « 8.12525 



Y* « .6752QX + 42.48169 
r = .23913 

Std, error y.x « 5.27818 



Lower but still positive correlations were obtained between the 
Vocabulary Sections of the Linguistic Capacity Index and the 
Phonetic Production Survey. 
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Wbl® IV shows tbs corrslstlons obtslnsd for English Usage categories 1, 
2, 3 be tweed the linguistic Capacity Index (Form B) Phonology 
Section and the Phonetic Production Survey. 

Correlations) LCI Phonology - PPS Phonology 



All Categories 
n = 167 



V - .3293IX + 101.62264 
r * .10275 

Std. error y.x = 10.14839 



English Usage 1 
n * 4l 



r = .00131X + 104.84193 
r « .00034 

Std. error y.x ■ 10.58034 



English Usage 2 
n = 58 



Y' - .00935X + 103.75277 

r - -.00215 

Std. error y.x ■ 12.32691 



English Usage 3 
n * 68 



Y' « .41212X + 102.16365 
r - .13709 

Std. error y.x - 7*37848 . 






The low correlations obtained between the Phonology Section of the 
LCI and the Phonetic Production Survey indicate that all pupils 
score hi gh on the Phonetic Production Survey regardless of usage 
category. Since the PPS total scare includes a correct score 

t 

for ability to mimic phonemes, such high scores are to be 
expected. 




Wble V lllu.tratei the eorraUtion* obtained between the Linguistic 
CepKity Index (Form B) Byntex Seetloa and the HetrbpoUten 
Readlnees Seats, Sections 1-b fbr English Usage categories 1, 2, 3. 

Correlations, LCI Syntax - MRT 



All Categories 

n « 167 



English Usage 1 

n = In 



Y* « 2.821573 
r = .74029 



Y’ 

r 




* * .66360 
Std. error y.x = 8.23284 



English Usage 2 
n c 58 



Y’ - 2.521Q2X + I.I9363 

r = .72171 

Std. error y.x = 7.88135 



EngHsh Usage 3 Y' - 2.23212X + 8.69464 
n = 6® r * .45608 

Std. error y.x = 9.17586 




The high positive correlations shown in Table V indicate that 
pupils 1*10 understand Ihglish can follow the directions for the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. This correlation implies that the 
Syntax Section of the LCI is a valid diagnostic instrument for 
assessing English language ability, and that the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests are acceptable achievement measures of general 
knowledge of English, though not of the specific syntactic or 

phonological constructions emphasized in this research 

\ 
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Table VI indicates the correlations obtained between the Linguistic 
Capacity Total Score and the Metropolitan Beadiness Tests, 
Section 1-4 for English Usage categories 1, 2, 3. 

Correlations, LCI-MRT 



All Categories Y* * ■ 1.16100X - 8.9426? 

n » 167 r « .76517 

Std. error » 8.29288 



English Usage 1 Y* ■ 1.01474X - 5*28986 
n * 4l r = .74120 

Std. error y.x » 7.38757 



English Usage 2 Y* * 1.05977X - 5*38070 
n = 58 r = .73558 

Std. error y.x = 7.71323 



English Usage 3 Y’ « .99733* + *25921 
n » 68 r = .46278 

Std. error y.x * 9.14015 



Table VI indicates a high positive correlation between the two 
measures which were used as criterion variables in this study. 



The correlations shown in Tables II-VI indicate the 

* ~ 

usefulness of the Linguistic Capacity Index as a measure of 
learning readiness for Spanish- speaking pupils in English schools. 

A major advantage of the Linguistic Capacity Index, 
however, is its usefulness in diagnosing specific English language 
deficiencies of Spanish language-oriented pupils . The overall 
effectiveness of the instrument as an aid to improving oral 
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language skills is conditioned by the thoroughness of the classroom 
teacher in observing and recording specific language errors as revealed 
by the testing. 

Metropolitan Headiness Test (Form R) 

Description: This test is designed for end of kindergarten and 

beginning first grade pupils. Four scores may be obtained: 

- Reading readiness 

- Number readiness 

- Drawing a men 

- Total score 

Only the reading-readiness sections were a dmi nistered as a 
criterion variable to the three treatment groups. These readiness 
scores represent a sum of scores obtained on word meaning, sentences, 
information, and matching. 

Basis for Selection: This test was selected because of its wide- 

spread acceptance as a measure of school readiness. Since the language 
sections on word meaning, sentences, and information require knowledge^ 
of both vocabulary and syntax, it was felt that the test would, in 
effect, measure certain English language proficiencies essential for 
Orade I success. 

It was realized that this measure, through no fault of design, 
would not estimate certain hypothesized outcomes of the research design: 
although Test One, Word Meaning, end Test Two, Sentences, do, in fact, 
measure linguistic ability. Test Three, Information, involves the 
interpretation of spoken EagLish sentences although certain items are 
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culturally weighted* It was felt that Test Four would yield little 
information on pupil linguistic ability. 

The following disadvantages of the measure are listed here to 

alert prospective users of the need for additional language testing in 

* 

contemplated research efforts as was accomplished through the use of the 
Linguistic Capacity Index and the Phonemic Production Survey in the 
project under discussion here. 

Test One of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R) measures the 
child's knowledge of 19 vocabulary items. Several of these words, 
however, involve cultural as well as linguistic knowledge (pigeon, 
hatchet, trunk, parrot, moccasin, kennel). With the possible exceptions 
of test item 7, "dress" or "dresser," no words in Test One measure the 
child 's ability to distinguish English phonemes, a major objective of 
the research, since none of the pictures have sufficiently s imi lar names 
that failure to distinguish Individual phonemes could lead to 
misunderstanding. 

Test Two measures vocabulary, cultural information, and grammar. 
Vocabulary items required include the relatively obscure words and 
phrases "May basket," "Jack-o'-lantern," "pencil case," "harness," 
"wander," "two-story," "notice" (noun). Cultural information tested 
includes knowing that you can get a pail of water from a well; that hay 
is stored in a barn, not on a wagon; that a man hands you boxes from a 

v 

shelf at a grocery store; and the like. Some grammatical principles are 
tested rather efficiently: tense in Nos. 1, 3, 5; a noun determiner in 

No. 12. (item 11 appears to have the wrong tense; it Should read 



The man is reading...." Item 6 might be confusing for the same reason). 
No other grammatical principles are tested specifically; i.e., misunder- 
standing of the grammar of the sentence vou. ' probably not lead to an 
incorrect response if the child knows the content word vocabulary and has 
a middle class American cultural background. Without those affecting 
environmental factors, it would be impossible to tell whether that 
supposed cultural disadvantage or faulty grammar would occasion error. 

A newer form of the test, Metropolitan Readiness Test Form A, 1964, 

was likewise analyzed for possible use as a criterion measure. As with 

/ 

the older form, Tests 3, 4, 5, and 6, and "Drawing a Man" do not appear 
to measure linguistic ability except insofar as this ability is related 
to maturity and intelligence. 

Test One, "Word Meaning," is a measure of the child's control of 
the vocabulary of general American culture. It also tests the child's 
knowledge of the vocabulary of certain regions and social classes. For 
example, blueberry and toboggan are northern and eastern cultural (and, 
therefore, lexical) items; distinguishing umpire from catcher and 
crocheting from knitting presupposes familiarity with, if not membership 
in, a certain social class. 

Two items in Test One, Nos. 2 and l6, appear to erasure a child's 
ability to distinguish sounds. Number 2 requires hearing the difference 
between globe , stove , and gloves ; and number l6 requires distinguishing 
hoop from hoof . The latter is the only one in the test which measures 
scund mastery with any accuracy, and these words are a winimal pair 
only in dialects in which they have the same vowel. 




Tes'b Two , Listening, is a test of vocabulary, attentiveness, 
cultural Information, and, indirectly, t)f grammar. An understanding of 
English grarmar is involved in every problem, but not independently except 
perhaps in item 2, where there may be a contrast between rakes and has 
raked. Eie practice of shifting fran past to present - timeless tense 
(items 2 and" 3 compared with k and 8) - when the pictures seem better 
dsscribed in present progressive tense seems to make this part of the 
test a very inaccurate measure of a child’s control of English grammar. 

Though some apprehension existed relative to the appropriatlveness 
of the Metropolitan Readiness instruments, it was felt that the earlier 
time tested Form R was the best available standardized criterion variable 
for use with this population. 

The factors favoring this selection were: the widespread 
acceptance of this instrument as a measure of Grade 1 learning readiness, 
the relative ease of administration, teacher familiarity with the 
instrument, and the existence of supplementary norms for Spanish- speaking 
pupils (Test Data Report # 9 , Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961) . 

Evaluation: Little difficulty was experienced in using this 

instrument. The fact that it was the last test administered to the 
treatment groups following measures employing similar procedures 
contributed, no doubt, to this circumstance. 

Phonemic Production Survey (Apjjndix B3) 

Description: The Phonemic Production Survey was developed to 

measure the pupil's ability to produce the phonemes of English by 



responding to a picture or by imitating the te&^r. The examiner shoved 
each pupil a series of sixty pictures and recorded the responses vhich 
did not "sound English," If the pupil did not knew the vocabulary item 
shown, the tester pronounced the word and recorded the pupil's attempt 
to imitate the production of phonemes. Separate scores were recorded for 
each pupil’s ability to produce the phonemes without stimulation anl for 
his total production capacity including imitation. Single phonemes 
occurring in initial, medial, and final positions in different contexts 
were scored separately as were vowels occurring before voiced conso nant s, 
voiceless consonants, /r/, and in the final position in different, words. 

The sixty items allowed the possible production of 66 consonant 
phonemes, 2b consonant clusters, and 31 vowels for a total possible score 
of 121. One point was given for each item produced correctly, either 
unstiraulated or stimulated; and a record kept of the frequency and 
distribution of errors. 

Ifce examiners were graduate students in linguistics trained in 
phonemic transcription. 

Basis for Selection: It was felt by the research team that a 

detailed inventory of phonemic production ability was essential for 
evaluating pupil progress following instruction in Units I-III of the 
Teacher' 8 Guide, USOE 2821. The Phonemic Production Survey was also 
used to diagnose specific weaknesses in sound production for the purpose 
of providing additional, intensive instruction. 

Evaluation: The Phonemic Production Survey proved to be an 

excellent diagnostic instrument and an invaluable aid to individualizing 
language instruction. 
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A« an achievement measure separate acoxes for unstimulated (pupil 
responds to the picture) and stimulated (pupil responds to the examiner’s 
pronunciation) items were recorded. It would he possible, for exwple, 
for a pupil skilled in airaicry to fail in producing any vocabulary item 

in Biglish, yet successfully respond to the examiner’s cue. Such a 

* 

pupil would .eon higher oa thi. measure then a pupil responding 
correctly to eech vocabulary item, such reepoaaes containing' some 

phonemic inaccuracies; since in the latter case the e xamine r would not 
cue for a stimulated response. 



CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OP THE DATA 

It was the purpose of this study to design, implement, supervise 
and evaluate an oral language, development program to improve the English 
speaking ability of kindergarten pupils whose primary language was 
Spanish. 

Ihere were three treatment groups employed in the conduct of this 

study. 



Treatment Group A comprised of 138 kindergarten pupils of Spanish 

home language background Instructed by 
traditional procedures during the 1963-1964 
year. 

Treatment Group B comprised of 196 kindergarten pupils of Spanl sh 

home language background instructed during the 
1964-1965 year by the same Group A classroom 
teachers. Bse instructional program employed 
emphasized linguistic principles in the teaching 
of English phonology, vocabulary and grammar. 

Treatment Group C comprised of 104 kindergarten pupils of Spanish 

home language background taught by five class- 
room teachers with an additional year of 
experience in the instructional procedures 
ssiployed in Treatment Group B. 




Descriptive Analysis 



Description of Participating Schools’ 

Eight elementary schools participated in this research. For 
the two years of the study, 1963-64, 1964-65, data were collected 
from a total of 21 classrooms: k classrooms in Treatment Group A, 

8 classrooms in Treatment Group B and 9 classrooms in Treatment 
Group C. These classrooms in Treatments B and C represent half-day 
sessions. For Treatment Group A no separate classrooms were 
designated, as the pupils were grouped for testing. Classroom time 
for all treatments was the same: 180 minutes per day. 

Description of Participating Communities 



Table VII shows available data on the communities served by the eight 
elementary schools participating in this study. 

Communities 



Median community 
education 



Treatment Groups 
A and B 



6 years 



Median community 
income 

Population 



$2,001-$3,000 

2 schools, 1,000-2,500 
2 schools, rural farms 



Treatment Group 
C 



8 years 



$3,001-$4,000 

3 schools, 2,501-10,000 
1 school, rural farm 



Description of Participating Teachers 



Table VIII indicates the available data concerning the nine teachers 
. participating in this study. 



Teachers 





Treatment Groups 
A and B 




Treatment Group 
C 




Teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Age 


57 


27 


53 


31 


23 


4l 


23 


21 


43 


Marital status 


M 


S 


M 


' S 


M 


M 


s 


M 


M 


Degree 


none 


AB 


AB 


AB 


AB 


AB 


AB 


AB 


AB 


Type credential 


GE 


OB 


GE 


GE 


GE 


GE 


GE 


GE 


GE 


Total years' 
teaching experience 


9 


5 


9 


4 


1 


7 


2 


1 


9 



Total years' 

kindergarten 5 392 112 1 8 

teaching experience 



In general, Treatment C teachers had less experience than teachers 
of A and B. The experience of the C teachers, however, was 
specifically in the instructional procedures employed in the 
research 



Rating of Teacher Competence 

An attempt was made by the research teas to evaluate the 
instructional abilities of participating teachers. 
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Table XX Indicate, a sugary of the evaluation, of Treatments A, B and C 

classroom teachers based on a 5-point scale in four major categories: 
Class Structure : 

l ' ^^^“1 mi stations 

" &&£ ZSU 



3. 

k. 

5. 



e^ti^Tr'd^CTnT ^ iDf “" 

l^”n«^1L M s^WeT ene8S *“ Clarlt ^ - ■« 

Se C cMl^en? nerally TOgUe ’ “ 4 dlreotlons B «” confusing to 
Extent of Class Participation: 

1. High participation on part of most children at all times. 

2 ' oftheliL^ vith'some ^varlabiU ty “° St CMUren m08t 

3 ‘ mostf'of S «»r?uf a " ^'^ing well 

consistently with £ 1 lar8e •"* *» « «* 

4 ‘ omn! 1Patl ° n 18 Mghly ** ^nds to be low quite 

5 ' actually *«* only a very few children 

Awareness of and Attention Paid to Individual Needs of Pupils- 

3 ' 



i 4 
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k " 0t aa4 attenUon P» ld to Individual needs 



5 ‘ ? f aweE9B « on the part of the teacher to the 

individual instructional needs of the pupils. 

Overall Teacher Competence: 



1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3 * Adequate 
4, Poor 
5 • Incompetent 



Teachers 
Class structure 
Class participation 
Individual needs 
Teacher competence 



Treatment Groups 
A and B 

12 3 4 

14 3 4 

12 3 5 

13 3 4 

13 3 4 



Treatment Group 
C 

5 6 7 8 9 

1 5 2 2 1 

2 5 12 3 

2 5 2 2 3 

2 5 2 2 2 




Teachers of Group C were rated higher than the A and B teachers. 
No doubt, the additional year of experience with the instructional 
procedures contributed to this additional competence. 



Evaluation of Treatment Groups A, B and C. 

A total of 449 pupils participated in this research. It 
will be apparent from the tables presented in this section that 
t:* number of pupils for whom data are available fluctuates among 
the variables analyzed. In spite of these population inconsistencies, 
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it was concluded that in vie* of the atypical nature of the 
population all data should be reported. This analysis of data has 
four general classifications: 



- Statistical description of the total population of 
Treatment Groups A, B and C. 

- Comparison of the English language achievements of 
Treatment Groups A and B. 

- Comparison of the English language achievements of 
Treatment Groups B and C. 

- Comparison of the achievements of Treatment Groups A, 
B and C, according to levels of competence in English 
language usage . 



Table X indicates the mean chronological age and rai^e for Treatment 
Groups A, B and C, as of October 1st of year tested. 



Table XI indicates the number of children in Mexican-American families 



Treatment Groups A, B, C - Chronological Age 



Mean 

66.11 



S.D. 

6.08 



Range 

57 mo. - 90 mo 



4l2 



n 



of pupils in Treatment Groups A, B and C 



Treatment Groups A, B, C - Family Size 



Mean 

5.00 



S.D. 

2.26 



Range 

1 child - 9 children 



355 



n 
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Table XII indicates the ordinal rank of individual pupils of all Treatment 
Groups in Mexican- American fanl lies. 

Treatment Groups A, B, C - Ordinal Rank 

Mean S.D. Range n 

3.64 2.25 1st child - 9th child 316 




In general, pupils Involved in this study were not the first of 
their family to attend public school. Ihe range of English 
language abilities evident among the pupils probably, in some 
measure, is due to the Influence of older siblings attending 
public schools. 



Table XIII Indicates the birthplaces of Treatment Groups A, 8 and C 
kindergarten pupils. 



Birthplace of Pupils 



Location 


Number 


California 


295 


Texas 


77 


Mexico 


15 


Elsewhere in U.S. 


10 




n » 397 
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Tftble XIV indicates the birthplace* of parent* of pupils -studied in 
USOE Project 2821. 

Birthplace of Parent (s) 



Number 

California ^ 

34 

Mexico 

One - U.S.; One - Mexico (£ 

Eleewhere in U.S. 22 

n * 396 



tte location* shown are for individual parent*. In many Instances 
data concerning the male parent were unknown by the female bead 
of the family. 



Table XV indicate* the type of housing in vhi-h Treatment Groups A, B 
and C pupil* lived. 



Housing 

T > r P® Number 

Shack or substandard house in slum area 94 

Deteriorating area, marginal housing 301 

Home in average residential area of veil-kept 

property, moderate cost 37 

Better than average homes or apartment b 0 



h s 432 
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Table XVI indicates the hoot language employed by pnrent(s) in coaminicaUng 
with children of Treatment Groups A, B and C. 

j ffnww Language 

Coummlcation Pattern Number 

Both parents use Spanish almost exclusively onft 

with children d0 ° 

One parent uses English and the other Spanish 82 

Both parents use Spanish and English more than casually 134 

Both parents use English exclusively 14 

n * 438 



In the categories described above , in those 134 Instances of more 
than casual use of Spanish and English, the language used by 
parents was polyglot. 



Table XVII Indicates Treatment Groups A, B and C pupil facility In Spanish. 

Spanish Facility 



Category 

Idttle or no facility in Spanish 

Able to understand simple directions 
but unable to converse 

Able to converse 



Number 

8 

79 

221 
« 438 
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able xvm lsOleetM Treatwrot Onqpa A, B at. C pupil facility in Englieh. 

Zngli.h Facility 



Category 



Number 



Little or oo facility in English 

Able to understand simple direction 
but unable to converse 

Able to converse 



119 

16? 

m 

n = 438 



!ftible XIX Indicates the mean number of school days attended by pupils in 
Treatment Croups A, B and C. 

School Attendance 

Mean S.D. Range n 

122.85 40.31 3 days • 166 days 4 lO 

A major problem encountered in this research was the irregular 
attendance patterns of pupils. 



Table XX indicates by category the attendance patterns of Treatment Groups 
A, B and C pupils. 



Attendance Pattern 



Category Nuntoer 

Entered in fall and remained in school 314 
Entered in winter and remained in school 30 
Entered in spring and remained in school 13 
Entered in fall and left before spring 44 
Entered in winter and left before spring u 
Entered, left, re-entered 17 



Table XXI indicates the number of children in Mexican- American fam ili es 
by separate Treatment Group. 





Family Size 


A vs . B v& C 






Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


n 


A 


5.11 


2.22 


1-9 


90 


B 


4.84 


2.34 


1-9 


172 


C 


5.20 


2.15 


1-9 


93 



Ftoily size among treatment groups varied little. The average 
family contained five children, and the range vas the same for 
all groups. 



Table XXII indicates the ordinal rank of pupils by separate Treatment Group. 



Ordinal Rank 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


n 


A 


3.62 


2.27 


lst- 9 th 


88 


B 


3.73 


2c40 


lst- 9 th 


163 


C 


3.44 


1.79 


lst- 9 th 


65 



<3Wt? 

Table XXIU indicates the birthplaces of pupils by separate Treat me nt 
Group. 



Pupil Birthplace 

Treatment Group ABC 



Location 


n*125 


n-179 


n*93 


California 


85 


132 


78 


Texas 


32 


34 


n 


Mexico 


7 


6 


2 


Elsewhere in U.S. 


1 


7 


2 
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OM>le XXIV indicates the birthplaces of perent(s) by separate Treatment 
Group, 



Birthplace of Parent(s) 

V 






Treatment Group 


A 


B 


C 


Donation 


11=124 


n«179 


n=94 


California 


*9 


132 


52 


Texas 


2T 


34 


15 


Mexico 


25 


6 


6 


One - U.8.; One - Mexico 


21 


7 


14 


KLsevhere in tl.S. 


2 


0 


7 



Thble XXV indicates the type of housing found in the various localities 
by separate Treatment Group. 



Housing 



Treataent Group 


A 


B 


C 


type 


n «138 


n=191 


n =103 


Shack or substandard house in 
slum area 


22 


59 


13 


Deteriorating area, marginal 
housing 


94 


123 


84 


Home in average residential 
area of veil-kept property, 
moderate cost 


22 


59 


6 


Better than average hones or 
apartments 


0 


0 


0 



Deteriorating area housing eseaed aost prevalent among %n 
Treataent Groups. 
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Table XXVI indicates the hone language employed by parent(s) in 

V 

cowan >ni eating with their children by separate Treatment Group. 

Horn Language 



Both parents use English exclusively 



Similar communication patterns were employed by parent(s) of the 
three Treatment Groups. 



Table XXVII indicates pupil facility in Spanish by separate Treatment 
Group. 

Spanish Facility 

Treatment Group ABC 

Category n=138 n*196 n-104 

1 4 3 



Little or no facility in Spanish 

Able to understand simple directions 

but unable to converse l6 

Able to converse 121 



28 

164 



35 

66 



Facility in the use of Spanish was Irregular within treatment 
groups but similar among treatment groups. 
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Treatment Group 


A 


B 


C j 


Communication Pattern 


n*138 


n*l$6 


n«104 ' 


Both parents use Spanish almost 
exclusively with children 


n 


101 


i 

36 


One parent uses English and 
the other Spanish 


14 


45 


23 


Both parents use Spanish and English 
more than casually 


48 


^5 


41 



I 
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able xmn indicate. pupil f.cility in &gli,h „y 
6roup b *** d oo clawroom teacher eeseument. 

English Facility 
Treatment Group 
Category 

Little or no facility in ftiglish 

Able to understand simple directions 
but unable to converse 

Able to converse 



A 


B 


C 


n*138 


n=196 


n=104 


25 


75 


19 


65 


66 


36 


46 


55 


49 



Tre.ta.nt Group B appear, to have poorer Bngli.h langu*. faculty 
tlan either Treatment. A or 0. In the ca.c of Treatment A the 
de.ignation a. to language facility va. made ln May ; ln B( ln Hweober 
Thi. nay account for difference.. Additionally, the«e judgment, 
were quite subjective and reflected teacher opinion rather than 
objective evidence of language facility. 



Statistical Analysis 



Table. XXIX to XXXV Indicate the comparative achievenent. of 
Treatment Group. A and B on the following .elected measurement.: 



Measurement 



Treatment Group 

Ooodenough-Harris Drawing Ifest 
Habilidad-Otaeral, fftvel Primario 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

Sections 1-4 

Linguistic Capacity Index (Form A) 



Administration 
A b 

May, 19 64 May, 1965 

Msy, 1964 May, 1965 

May, 1964 May, 1965 

May, 1964 May, 1965 
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%ble XXIX Indicates the differences in chronological ages between 

Treatment Group A males and females and Treatment Group B males and 
females as of October 1st of year tested. 

Chronological Age 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


64.73 


6.95 


134 




3 


6 5.15 


4.74 


179 


•75*>3 



Ihere were no significant differences between Treatment Groups A 
and B on the basis of chronological age. 



Table XXX indicates differences in intelligence as revealed by the 
Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test between Treatment Group A total 
population and Treatment Group B total population. 



Goodenough- Harris , Intelligence 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


85.U6 


14.03 


127 


1.06 


B 


83.56 


14.99 


137 



Treatment Group A pupils were slightly, though not significantly, 
more intelligent than the Treatment B population as revealed by 
the measurement. 
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Table XXXI Indicates achievement differences between Treatment Groups A 
and B total populations as revealed by the Total Score, Habilldad- 
General, Nivel Prlmsrlo. 



Hebllldad-General, Total Score (65 possible) 



There were no significant differences between Treatment Groups on 
this measure of general ability. 



Table XXXII Indicates achievement differences between Treatment Groups A 
and B total populations as revealed by scores, Vocabulary Section 
Habllldad-General. 



** Level of confidence .01 



There were statistically significant differences favoring 
Treatment Group A on the Vocabulary Section of the Habllldad. 
Since this measure was administered In Spanish, results Indicate 
that Treatment Group A could recognise more native language 
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Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


! 

t value ( 

l 


A 


28.83 


11.40 


111 


i 

1 

1.2883 


B 


27.02 


10.50 


138 



Habllldad-General, Vocabulary (25 possible) 


Treatment Group 


Mean S.D. 


n t value 


A 


13.97 M 6 


117 


B 


11.03 k.S2 


5.17** ! 


!39 I 













i 



vocabulary items than Treatment Group B. There are three possible 
explanations of ihi© finding: 

- Treatment A pupils were more facile in Spanish than 
Group B pupils, as assumption not supported by the 
subjective evidence revealed in Table XXVII, 

- Treatment A pupils were as dependent on Spanish at 
the end of the kindergarten year as they had been 
in September, 

• Treatment Group B pupils were less dependent on 
Spanish following the kindergarten linguistic 
instruction. 



Table XXXIII indicates achievement differences betvc n Treatment Groups ' 

A and B total populations as revealed by scores, Association 
Section Habi lidad-General , 

i 

f 



Habilidad-General, Association (20 


possible) 




Treatment Group 


Mean S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


9.19 


119 


I .69 


B 


10.32 5.20 


137 



Slight, though not significant, differences favored 'Treatment 
Group B, 
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Table XXXIV Indicates achievement differences between Treatment Groups A 
and B total populations as revealed by scores, Classification 
Section Habilidad-General. 

Habilidad-General, Classification (20 possible) 

Treatment Group Mean S.D. n t value 

A 6.25 3.56 117 

B 5.89 3.9^ 136 



.76 



Slight differences favored Treatment Group A. 



A toted of three administrations of the Habilidad-General 

✓ 

were made on Treatment Group B: 

- Group administration - Jaauaiy, 1965 

- Individual administration - January, 1965 

random selection of 50 pupils 

- Group administration - May, 1965 

purpose of these administrations was to determine the 
reliability of the measure in group test vs. individual test 
situations for control variable purposes and to utilize the 
potentialities of the instrument as a criterion measure of pupil 
abilities in following directions. 

Tables XXXV and XXXVI indicate score differences among 
Treatment B pupils on the basis of group administration - 
January, 1965; individual administration - January, 1965: and 
group administration - May, 1965. 
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Wble XXXV contrast® the total score, Hsbilid&d- General, of Treatment 
Group B (all pupilc) "Veined by group testing procedures with 
stellar scores of a randomly selected group of 30 pupils of the 
B population obtained by individual test procedures - Januaiy, 1965. 



Hsbilidad-General , Group vs. Individual Administration, 

(65 possible) 





Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


Group Administration 
January, 1965 


16.64 


9.84 


156 


8.04** 


Individual Administration 
January, 1965 


33.33 


10.72 


31 



** Level of confidence .01 

It appears that test results obtained by group procedures early 
in the kindergarten year be accepted with caution, if not with 
doubt. The statistically significant differences favoring 
individual administration indicates a need for improving the 
existing measurement instrumentation Without question, attention 
and persistence abilities anl the ability to follow directions 
significantly affect group scores in kindergarten test 
procedures for atypical populations. 



| 
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Wble XXXVI Indicates differences in Total Score achievements, Babilidad- 
Genersl, in Treatment Group B pupils between Jenuaxy and May, 1965. 



Habilidad-General, Total Score (65 possible) 





Mean 


January 


16.64 


May 


27 ..oe 


** Level of confidence 


.01 



S.D. 


n 


t value 


9.84 


156 


8.70** 


10.50 


138 





The ability to follow directions is a significant factor in score 

1 

differences attained by Treatment B pupils in a comparison of 
January and May scores. In effect, below Grade One the Habilidad 
seems best suited as a criterion measure of pupil growth in 
to follow directions rather than a control measure of 
general intellectual ability. 



The Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R), Sections 1-4, 
were intended as the primary criterion variables. Linguistic 
analysis of these tests indicated, however, that this measure 
would not adequately assess pupil improvements in English 
phonology, vocabulary and grammar. Pending the developrasnt of 
more sensitive instruments. Tables XXVH3 to XXXI are presented 
as the best available measurements of the general learning 
readiness of Treatment Groups A and B. 
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Sable XXXVII indicates the achievement of Treatment Group A male and 
female populations and the Treatment Group B male and female 



populations on Total Score, Tests 1-4, Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (Form E), May testing. 



Metropolitan Readiness Tests 1-4 (66 possible) 


Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n t value 


A 


38.85 


12.37 


12" 


B 


36.79 


5.40 


, 1*33 

149 



Slight differences favored Treatment Group A on this measurement. 



Table XXXVIH indicates differences in scores obtained by Treatment 
Group A male and female populations and Treatment Group B male 
and female populations on the Word Meaning section of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R) . 



Word Meaning, MRT Form R (19 possible) 




Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


11.64 


3.70 


128 


.2536 


B 


11.75 


3.54 


149 



J 

1 





Skble XXXDC indicates difference* In scores bbtained by Treatment Group A 
males end females and Treataent Group B males and fotmles on the 
Sentences section of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R) , 

Sentences, MRT form R (l4 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


7.89 


3.01 


128 




B 


7.59 


3.00 


149 


.8082 



Table XL indicates differences in scores obtained by Treatment Group A 
males and females *nd Treatment Group B males and female** on the 
Information section of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R), 

Information, MRT Form R (14 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


7.49 


3.02 


127 


.981*2 


B 


9.14 


5.13 


IkQ 



Table XLI indicates differences in scores obtained by Treatment Group A 
males and females and Treatment Group B males and females on the 
Matching section of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Form R) . 

Matching, MRT Form R (19 possible) 

Treatment Group Mean S.D. n t value 



Apparently, score differences on the Matching section of the MRP 
accounted for the slight differences on Total Scow sections 1-4 
of the Metropolitan measure* 




Tables XLII to XLV represent the achievements of Treatment 
A and B pupils on the Linguistic Capacity Index Form A. Data on 
the Total Score and Syntax sections were not statistically analysed 
as there was a difference in the number of items in the Syntax section 
administered to Treatment Group B pupils in May, 1965. The syntax 
test administered to Treatment A pupils in May, 1964, contained 25 
items; the syntax test administered to Treatment B pupils contained 



Additionally, items 15, 16, IT, of the Syntax section of 
Form A were missed by all pupils in both Treatment Groups. The 
directions for measuring pupil understanding of the adjectives 
some, all, ' and "each" were obviously confusing* 

Table XLII indicates the scores achieved by Treatment Groups A and B on 
Total Score, Linguistic Capacity Index Form A. 



IT items. 



Total Score, LCI Form A 



Mean S.D. 



n 



Treatment Group A - May, 1964 



Linguistic Capacity Index Form A 



(TO possible) 



48.T5 10. T6 114 



Treatment Group B - May, 1965 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form A 



nguistlc Capa 
(62 possible) 



Uo.53 9.22 130 



Wbl® Xtm indicates the score differences of Treatesnt Groups A and B 

4 

on the Vocabulary section of the Linguistic Capacity Index Form A. 



Vocabulary Section, LCI Font A (25 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


19.19 


h.96 


117 


1.70 


B 


18.06 


5.36 


130 



Slight differences favored Group A on this measurensnt. 



Ttible XLIV Indicates the score differences of Treatment Groups A and B 
on the Phonology section of the Linguistic Capacity Index. 



Phonology Section, LCI Pom A (20 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


A 


11.71 


2.86 


116 


. 13 to 


B 


11.66 


2.51 


130 



The Syntax section of the LCI Fora A administered to 
Treatment Group A pupils contained eight additional items not 
included in the measure administered to the Treatment B population. 



Thble XLV indicates the achievements of Treatment Group A and Treatment 
Group B pupils on the Syntax section of the Linguistic Capacity 
Index Fora A administered in May, 1964, and May, 1965. 



Syntax Section, LCI Fora A 



Treatment Group A - May, 1964 
Syntax Section, LCI Fora A 
(25 possible) 

Treatment Group B - May, 1965 
Syntax Section. LCI Fora A 
(IT possible) 



Mean 


S.D. 


n 


17.54 


5.32 


117 


10.78 


2.76 


130 



Review of Tables XXIX to XLV, contrasting Treatment Group A 
with Treatment Group B, reveals few significent differences on 
control or criterion variables. 

It is a relatively easy matter to suggest reasons wwch 
i tpefully would account for the absence of differences favoring 
Treatment B pupils. Such hypotheses, however, contribute little to 
the development of additional needed research in the area of early 
grade English language programs for foreign language oriented 
pupils in our schools. 

Several factors, however, unquestionably affected the 
results of this research project: 

“ 'Bi© paucity of existing language measurement for 
atypical populations in lower elementary grades. 

- The necessity of in-service preparation for foreign 
language teaching stressing not only the theoretical 
linguistic basis but also the methodological aspects 
of grouping. 



- Provision for continuing diagnostic appraisal of 
English language growth. 

- Differentiating and intensifying instruction at 
specific points of language weakness. 

Statistical Comparisons: Treatment Group B vs. C 

It was possible in this research to obtain data on a comparable 
population of kindergarten Spanish language oriented pupils who were 
being instructed by teachers familiar with the linguistic theory of 
USOE 2821. 

Five kindergarten teachers of the Clovis, California, Unified 
School District teach in schools attended by Spanish-speaking pupils. 

Much of the early experimentation in classroom procedure and linguistic 
materials development had been accomplished in these schools. 

Additionally, the instructional procedures employed in these kindergartens 
were highly differentiated and language-skills oriented. 

Tables XXI to XXVIII compare pertinent data regarding teachers, 
pupils, and community status of Treatment Groups B and C. 

®se 1964-1965 experimental year afforded many opportunities to 
examine the language growth of the Treatment B and C populations through 
the use of two new tests: Linguistic Capacity Index Form B and Phonemic 
Production Survey. These tests were not available for the Treatment A 
1963-64 population; and, as a result, no comparisons involving Treatment A 
pupils rould be made. 

Tables XLVII to LXXI Indicate the achievements of Treatment Group 
B and C pupils on the basis of the following selected measurements: 



Measurement 



Admini stration 



Treatment Group: B 



C 



Gcodenough-Harris Drawing Test 
Habilidad-General „ Nivel Primaries 
Habilidad-General; Nivel Prin»rio 
linguistic Capacity Index Form B 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form B 
Phonemic Production Survey 
Phonemic Production Survey 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests Form R 



January, 1965 
January, 1965 
May, 1965 
October, 1964 
May, 1964 
October, 1964 
May, 1965 
May, 1965 



January, 1965 
January, 1965 
May, 1965 
October, 1964 
May, 1964 
October, 1964 
May, 1965 
May, 1965 



Thble XLVI compares the chronological ages of Treatment Group B males and 



females with Treatment Group C males 


and females 


as of October, 1965 




Chronological Age 






Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


65.15 


4.74 


179 




C 


a.49 


5.32 


99 


2.07* 


* Level of confidence 


.05 









Pupils in Treatment Group C were older than those enrolled in the 



kindergartens of Treatment Group B. A possible explanation might 
lie in the fact that selected failing pupils of Treatment Group B 
were advanced to a pre-first grade class while no such provision 
was made for Treatment Group C pupils. 



Table XLVTI compares the Intelligence quotients of Tre a tment B males awl 
females with quotients of Treatment C males and females as revealed 
by the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test administered in January, 1965 , 

Intelligence 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


• 

O 

• 

CO 


n 


t value 


B 


83 . 5 s 


1 U .99 


137 




C 


86.82 


16.55 


79 


1.44 



As Indicated by this measurement, Treatment Group C pupils were 
slightly more intelligent than the Treatment Group B population. 
Of significance, however, is the relatively low mean IQ of both 
Treatment Groups and the large standard deviations indicating a 
wide range of mental ability. This range of mental ability 
complicated by differences in English language facility gives 
some indication of the complexity of grouping kindergarten pupils 
for English language programs. 



Table XLVIII compares the Total Score achievements of Treatment Group B 
males and females with Treatment Group C males and females on the 
Babilidad-General administered in January, 1965 . 



Habilidad-General, Total Score (65 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


16 .6k 


9.84 


156 


.7124 


C 


15.65 


10.34 


80 



There were no significant differences between Treatment Groups on 
the basis of Total Score, HabiHdad-General. The relatively low 
scores attained by both groups /ere probably caused by the group 
testing procedures employed. Review of Table XXXV will indicate 
score differences obtained threugi group and individual testing. 




Table XUX compares the achievements of Treatment Group B total population 
with Treatment Group C total population on Total Score, Linguistic 
Capacity Index Form B administered in October, 1964. 



Linguistic 


Capacity Index Form B (^0 possible) 


Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n t value 


B 


25.fc5 


13.30 


171 


C 


29.80 


10.82 


2 . 80 ** 

86 



** Level of confidence .01 

When the Linguistic Capacity Index was employed as a control 
variable, score differences significantly favored the Treatment C 
population. In spite of the rather subjective evidence revealed 
in liable XXVIII, it appears that Treatment C pupils were more 

facile in the use of English on entrance to kindergarten than was 
the Treatment B population. 



Sfcble L indicate# the score differences obtained on the Vocabulary Section 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form B, between Treatment Group B and 
Treatment Group C total populations, October, 1964. 



Vocabulary Section, LCI Fora B (20 possible) 
Treatment Group 
B 
C 



Differences approaching significance favored the Treatment C 



Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


8.42 


4.76 


171 


1.64 


9.39 


4.34 


86 



population. In light of the items tested, however, (Appendix C) 
the scores for both Treatment Groups are relatively low. 



Difficulty in following directions seems a significant 1 actor in 



early grade test administration. 



able LI compares the differences in Phonology score. Linguistic Capacity 

Index Pom B, between the total populations of Groups B and C, 
October, 1964. 



Phonology Section, LCI Form B (20 possibli 



Treatment Group 
B 
C 



Mean 

7.4? 

9.34 



S.D. 



a 

171 

86 



t value 
3.54** 



** Level of confidence .01 



4.31 

3.81 



Statistically significant differences favored the Treatment C 
population. In that one of the major objectives of this research 
was the development of the ability to recognize phonemes contrasted 
in English but not in Spanish, this table lends additional support 
to the contention that the Treatment C pupils were more facile in 
understanding the phonological construct of English. 



Table LII compares the total populations of Treatment Groups B and C 
on the basis of Syntax scores obtained by the October, 1964, 
testing. Linguistic Capacity Index Form B. 



Syntax Section, 


LCI Form B (20 possible) 




Treatment Group 


Mean 


S„D. 


n 


t value 


B 


9.60 


5.19 


171 


2.48# 


C 


11.05 


4.00 


86 




* Level of confidence 


.05 









Knowledge of English syntax, to the significant degree indicated 
by this table, lends additional support to the obvious English 
language superiority of Treatment Group C. 



Before attempting to drew Infereneee from the data presented 
In Tables im to LV, the render is referred to page 5C for a review 
of the test content end procedures of tbs Phonemic Production Survey. 

»*le Lin indicates differences obtained by a comparison of scores of 
the Treatment B and Treatment C total populations on the ability 
to produce English vocabulary through the use of picture s timuli . 
Phonemic Production Survey, October, 1964, 



Vocabulary PPS (60 possible) 

t value 
3.02** 

** level of confidence .01 

The importance of control variable testing favoring Treatment 
Oroup 0 Is emphasized In this table. The Treatment C pupils were 
able to recognize almost 50 percent of the vocabulary Items 
represented by pictures in the Phonemic Production Survey. 



Treatment Group 
B 
C 



Mean 


S.D. 


n 


22.83 


15.37 


165 


29.00 


1^.75 


80 



Tibi* UV Indicates the mean scores obtained by the total populations of 
Treatment Groups B and C on the ability to produce certain phonemes 
of English without the oral summation of the examiner. These 
scores were obtained through an administration of the Phonemic 
Production Survey in October* 1964. 



Phonemic Production, Unstimulated (121 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


■A.53 


27.71 


165 




C 


57.38 


29.66 


80 


3.24** 


** Level of confidence 


.01 




* 





Two major conclusions may be drawn from an interpretation of this 
table: 



‘ P^&tment C pupils were obviously able to produce 
English phonemes more accurately than the Treatment B 
population* 



" J* 4 ? ran S® phoneme production ability as evidenced 

by the large standard deviations of both Treatment Groups 
represents a major obstacle in classroom implementation 
of wglish language programs. 



®Bble LV indicates the total phonemic production ability, stimulated and 
unstimlated, of Treatment Groups B and C. These scores were 
obtained through an administration of the Phonemic Production 
Survey in October, 1964. 

Tbtal Phonemic Production Ability, PPS (121 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


s.o. 


n 


t value 


B 


78.52 


27.00 


I65 




C 


87.75 


26.33 


80 


2.54* 


* Level of confidence 


.05 









Ihble LV substantiates the two major conclusions of Thble LIV. 
The differences, however, are statistically smaller indicating 
that most Spanish-speaking pupils can mimic English phonemes. 



Thble LVI compares the achievements of Treatment Groins B and C total 
populations on Total Score, Linguistic Capacity Index Pom B, 
administered in May, 1965. 



Total Score, LCI Pom B (60 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


3 


40.24 


8.35 


134 




C 


44.43 


8.81 


73 


3.33** 


** Level of confidence 


.01 
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Treatment Group C pupils scored significantly higher on the May 
administration of the LCI Form B. Based on results of this measure, 
mean language growth of both Treatment Groups between October and 
May was approximately the same. 



Table LVII indicates the score differences obtained on the Vocabulary 

section, lin g ui stic Capacity Index Form B, between Treatment Groups 
B and C total populations, May, 1965. 

Vocabulary Section, LCI Form B (20 possible) 

Treatment Group 
B 
C 

** Level of confidence .01 

Statistically significant differences favored Treatment C pupils 
on the Vocabulary subtest of the LCI Form B. 



Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


13.88 


3.09 


13fc 


3.06** 


15.31 


3.27 


73 


.01 









Table LVXII compares the differences in Phonology score, Linguistic 

Capacity Index Form B, between the total populations of Treatment 
Groups B and C, May, 1965, 

Phonology Section, LCI Form B (20 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


11.53 


3.22 


135 








2.98 




3.77** 


C 


13.21 


73 




** Level of confidence 


.01 
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Significant score difference favored the Treatment C population. 
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Table LIX compares the total populations of Treatment Groins B and C on 
the basis of Syntax scores obtained through the May, 1965 testing, 
linguistic Capacity Index Pom B. 

Syntax Section, LCI Pom B (20 possible) 

Treatment Group 
B 
C 

# Level of confidence .05 



Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


14.83 

15.87 


3.22 


135 


1.96* 


3.84 


73 


.05 









Narrower though still significant differences favored Treatment 
Group C pupils. 



Table LX Indicates differences obtained through a comparison of scores 
of the Treatment B and Treatment C total populations on the 
ability to produce English vocabulary through the use of picture 
stimuli, Phonemic Production Survey, May, 1964. 

Vocabulary, PPS (60 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


44.82 


10.83 


134 












5.02** 


C 


51.23 


7.33 


72 




#* Level of confidence 


.01 
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Ereetesnt Gmip C pupils eould respond more accurately to the 

picture stimuli of the Vocabulary , FPS, to the significant degree 
revealed In Table LX. 



Table LXI Indicates the mean scores obtained by the total populations of 
Treatment Groups B and C on the ability to accurately produce 
certain phonemes of English without the oral stimulation of the 
examiner. These scores were obtained through a May, 1965 
administration of the Phonemic Production Survey. 



Phonemic Production, Unstimulated (121 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


8.0. 


n 


t value 


B 


85.03 


20.95 


134 


' 


C 


92.65 


15.67 


72 


2 . 94 ** 



** Level of confidence .01 




Treatment Group C pupils scored high on the ability to produce 



English phonemes without the aid of the examiner. The higher 



wean scores and the lower standard deviation indicates the 



Treatment C pupils were significantly mors facile in English 
sound production following the experimental year. 



Wble IMI indicates the total phone* production ability, stimulated 

and unatlnulated, of Treatment Groups B and 0. These scores vere 

obtained through an administration of the Phonemic Production 
Survey, May, 1965. 



Total Phoneme Production Ability (121 possible) 
Treatment Group 



3 

C 



* Level of confidence ,05 



Mean 


S.D. 




t value 


n 


10T.lt 


9.12 


13^ 




103. t3 


IO.83 


72 


2.U7# 


.05 









On review, able im seem, inconsistent with earlier finding. 

based on administrations of the Phonemic Production Survey. There 

are two possible explanations for the statistically significant 

difference, favoring Treat«nt Group B on this measurement. The 
firat one seems most logical. 

" SSatiw r pil * ?‘ te "* te4 vocabulary Items, 

Jhis contention is supported by the findings in 
***** Treatment C pupil. co^ ^cogSiS i hSmr 
vocabulary items than the Treatment Bgro! P .^ 

ite^' T t^L^T *"?? ** 004 ‘^ting the voShulary 

thTIxS^^ ♦r’ 118 "T glv * n « opportunity to^mic 

£SdS” ti “ 8 “ 00re4 M8ter atimilated phoneme 

" 10 ^°“ P B *“ outstanding in hsr ability to 

JW«athe sound production achievements of her nunils 
Ottor Treatment Group C teachers may not have ^eH. 
particular about Individual phonemes within words 
concentrating instead on total voc^ulaT^roUnt. 



Tro additional detailed analyses of the October, 1964, and 
*hy, 1965, administrations of the Linguistic Capacity Index Fora B and 
the Phonenic Production Survey were guide: 



or mean gains on t«* iu.uguj.Bi 
Pbni B as scored by three populations: 



wapocixy 






Population x: Monolingual Engli sh 

200 kindergarten pupils from Clovis, 
California, schools not 
participating in the research. 

Population y: Bilingual, English and Spanish 

Population 2 : Monolingual Spanish 

Populations y and s were composed of 
kindergarten pupils of Treatments 
B and C grouped on the basis of 
fcjglish language facility. 



Analysis of the correct responses of pupils of Treatau. 
teoups B and C on individual phoneme, rf the PhonSE”" 
Production Survey. 



Sable IOTI Indicate, the difference, in mean .core, wong population. 

x, y, and . on all aubteat. and Total Score, tinguiatic Ca pac ity 
ladex Porn B. 



Linguistic Capacity Index Pom B - October, 1964-May, 1965 

October, 1964 May, 1965 



Population: 






n 






x (Monolingual, English) 
y (Bilingual, English-Spenish) 
1 (Monolingual, Spanish) 




u 

147 

103 




n 

200 

128 

92 


Measure 


Population 




Scores 


Gain 




October, 1964 


May, 1965 


MI Vocabulary 


X 






16.0 

15.5 




(20 possible) 


y 


11.6 




3.9 




z 


3.3 




12.5 


9.22 


LCI Phonology 


X 






15.8 

13.4 




(20 possible) 


y 


10.7 




2.6 




z 


3.4 




10.1 


6.7 


LCI Graamar 


X 






16.9 

16.7 




(20 possible) 


y 


12.8 




3.9 




z 


4.7 




13.0 


8.1 


LCI Total Score 
(60 possible) 


X 

y 


35.2 




48.8 

45.7 


10.7 




z 


11.6 




35.7 


24.0 



OSable LHH indicates that monolingual Spanish-speaking pupils 
made greater than average gains on all subtests of the LCI based 
on fall and spring testings. Of greater significance, however, are 
the relatively narrow differences among population scores on the 
1965, measurement. It appears that as a result of the 
kindergarten linguistic experiences, the populations are more 

nearly similar in English language abilities on entrance to first 
grade. 



LXXV ind Icates the number and percentage of correct responses by 
item on the Grammar section of the Linguistic Capacity Index 
Form B, October, 1964-May, 1965, administration. 



Item Analysis, Grasanar Section, LCI 

October, 1964 May, 1965 



Population 

x (Monolingual English) 
y-z (Spanish language oriented) 



n 



Item 

Number(e) 



Structure 



1 

2,4,7 

3,12 

5»l4 

8,18 

u 

9,16 

10,19 

20 

13 

15 

17 



Populations : y 

Oct,, 
n 



250 



Correct Besponses 



n 

200 

220 



can + a simple verb 
be t -in^ as a present 
tense 

has + en as perfect 
tense 

noun as indirect object 
likes 

is cold vs . has a cold 
negative in verb~+ 
auxiliary construd&on 
do - auxiliary 
constructions 
~er and -est adjective 
comparison 
more as adjective 
comparison 

be going to as future 
noun as noun-modifier 
passive with be as 
past participle 



74 

4l4 

132 

287 

140 

192 

157 

194 

261 

181 

119 

168 

72 



-z 

1964 


«ay, 


— H* 

1965 


Kay, 


x 

1965 




n 


£ 


n 


* 


29.6 


121 


55.0 


145 


72.5 


55.2 


589 


89.2 


542 


90.3 


26.4 


265 


60.2 


223 


55.8 


57.4 


365 


83.0 


349 


87.3 


56.0 


192 


87.2 


191 


95.5 


38.4 


288 


65.4 


362 


90.5 


62,8 


186 


84.5 


190 


95.0 


38.8 


288 


65.5 


318 


79.5 


52.2 


3& 


83.2 


382 


95*5 


72.4 


212 


96.4 


195 


97.5 


47.6 


173 


78.6 


189 


94.5 


67.2 


188 


85.5 


186 


93*0 


28,8 


108 


49.1 


114 


57.0 



Analysis of ths results of the October and May testing, Grammar 
section, LCI, by language facility groups leads to several logic al 
conclusions: 

- The effectiveness of the linguistic program In teaching 
specific syntactic a true turd r. 
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- An estimate of the range of syntactic recognition abilities 
of Spanish-speaking and English-speaking five year olds. 

- The relative difficulty of these structures for Spanish- 
speaking and English-speaking pupils. 

Similar, also, to the results of Table LXUI, the mean differences 

among the populations markedly narrows in the spring testing. 

Undoubtedly, English syntactic structure can be taught through 

formal classroom procedures in the kindergarten year. 



Table LXV indicates the rank order, number and percentage of correct 

responses of pupils of Treatment Groups B and C between October, 1964 
and May, 1965, on the basis of total phoneme production. Phonemic 
Production Survey. 



Correct Responses, Toted Phoneme Production, PPS 

Code: 

vd voiced consonant 
vl voiceless consonant 
r before r 

f final position 

t- beginning position 
-t- rase/ cl position 

-t ending position 





Population: n= 


=221 


n= 


183 


Consonants 


October, 1964 
Number Percent 


May, 

Number 


1965 

Percent 


/->-/ 


56 


25.3 


62 


33.8 


1-9-1 


72 


32.5 


102 


55.7 


/ -a- / 


74 


33.4 


112 


61.2 


f-t / 


83 


37.5 


66 


36.0 


/ -4/ 


85 


38.5 


122 


66.6 
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Table LXV (continued) 



Population: n*221 3*183 



Consonants 


October, 

lumber 


, 19& 

Percent 


May, 

Hunker 


1965 

Percent 


/ *3- / 


93 


42 


135 


73.T 


/«- / 


96 


43.4 


125 


68.3 


/ -0 / 


97 


43.8 


117 


63.9 


/v- / 


99 


44.7 


109 


59.5 


/-b/ 


105 


47.5 


150 


81.9 


/-£-/ 


113 


51.1 


142 


77.5 


/ z- / 


127 


57.4 


142 


77.5 


/ -a- / 


126 


57 


139 


75.9 


/ -S / 


129 


58.3 


138 


75.4 


/ / 


132 


59.7 


135 


73.7 


//-/ 


139 


62.8 


168 


91.8 


/ -n / 


Ik? 


64.2 


109 


59.5 


/ / 


144 


65.1 


l6l 


87.9 


/ -r- / 


144 


65.1 


151 


82.5 


/-t/ 


145 


65.2 


139 


75.9 


/ -s / 


155 


70.1 


l4l 


77.0 


/ s- / 


155 


70.1 


144 


78.6 


/ -S- / 


157 


71.0 


159 


86.8 


/ -V- / 


157 


71.0 


160 


87.4 


/ -t- / 


157 


71.0 


146 


79.7 


/ -g / 


158 


71.1 


176 


96.1 


/ / 


l6l 


72.8 


137 


74.8 



Tobl© LXV (continued) 





Population: n »221 




Consonants 


October, 1964 
Busbar Percent 


- ** 
number 


► 1965 
Percent 


/ -P- / 


162 


72.8 


178 


97.2 


/ C- / 


163 


72.9 


147 


80,3 


/ -* / 


85 


38.4 


74 


40.4 


/*•/ 


1V3 


78.3 


172 


93.9 


/ -8- / 


174 


78.7 


166 


90.7 


/ -h- / 


175 


79.1 


174 


95.0 


/ -1- / 


175 


79.1 


162 


88.5 


/ -V / 


176 


79.6 


173 


94.5 


/ -J- / 


176 


79.6 


157 


85.7 


/4 / 


176 , 


79.6 


139 


75.9 


•/-* / 


178 


80.5 


171 


93.4 


/ -g- / 


180 


81.4 


154 


84.1 


/ / 


182 


82.3 


129 


70.4 


/h- / 


183 


82.8 


174 


95.0 


/ -2 / 


184 


83.3 


168 


91.8 


Z " I / 

g M 


184 


83.3 


167 


91.2 


/ r - / 


I89 


85.6 


180 


98.3 


/ -a / 


195 


88.2 


173 


94.5 


/ J- / 


198 


89.5 


174 


95.0 


/ -m / 


200 


90.4 


181 


98.9 


/ -r / 


202 


91.4 


180 


98.3 


/ v- / 


202 


91.4 


182 


99.4 
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Consonants 



Table LXV (continued) 
Population: n*221 

October, 196b 
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n*l83 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


/ b- / 


202 


91.4 


177 


96.T 


/ -b- / 


203 


91.8 


177 


96.7 


/ -k / 


203 


91.8 


174 


95.0 


/P-/ 


206 


93.2 


181 


98.9 


/ r- / 


206 


93.2 


l8l 


98.9 


/-f-/ 


206 


93.2 


178 


97.2 


/-*-/ 


206 


93.2 


178 


97.2 


/!-/ 


207 


93.6 


183 


100 


/ 4- / 


210 


95.0 


183 


100 


/■*/ 


207 


93.6 


179 


97.8 


/ -y- / 


208 


94.1 


167 


91.2 


/ g- / 


208 


94.1 


179 


97.8 


/ / 


209 


94.5 


180 


98.3 


/ b- / 


209 


94.5 


180 


98.3 


/ k- / 


211 


95.4 


179 


97.8 


/»-/ 


215 


97.2 


182 


99.4 


/«-/ 


215 


97.2 


182 


99.4 


/ «r- / 


108 


48.8 


176 


96.1 


/ -nz / 


129 


58.3 


112 


61.2 


/ fe»- / 


13^ 


60.6 


144 


78.6 


/ fr- / 


138 


62.4 


166 


90.7 


/ kl- / 


157 


71.0 


171 


93.4 






Table 1X7 (continual) 



ropulatxon; u»S21 n-lS3 



Consonants 


October, 

Vunfeer 


, 1964 
Percent 


Kay, 

Husfcar 


1965 

Percent 


/ gr- / 


160 


72.3 


171 


93.8 


/n- / 


163 


73.7 


160 


87.4 


/ -^2 / 


167 


75.5 


147 


80.3 


/ sn- / 


169 


76.4 


162 


88.5 


/ cp- / 


170 


76.9 


171 


93.8 


/ tr- / 


170 


76.9 


177 


96.7 


/ dr- / 


172 


77.8 


173 


98.5 


/ st- / 


174 


78.7 


162 


88.5 


/ -br- / 


174 


78.7 


174 


95.0 


/ -nta / 


175 


79.1 


173 


98.5 


/ 8 k- / 


176 


79.6 


162 


86.5 


/ -la / 


177 


80.0 


178 


97.2 


/ sw- / 


177 


80.0 


168 


91.8 


/ bl- / 


181 


81.9 


178 


97.2 


/ br- / 


183 


82.8 


180 


98.3 


/ -rs / 


187 


84.6 


159 


66.8 


/ kr- / 


192 


86.8 


180 


98.3 


/ -rt / 


197 


89.1 


167 


, 91.2 


/ -ks / 


211 


95.4 


180 


98.3 


h / — f 


205 


92.7 


176 


96.1 


/ i-ly / — / r / 


204 


92.3 


179 


97.8 
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Table LXV (continued) 





Population: n«221 


n»l83 


Vowel* 




October, 1964 
Humber Percent 


May ; 

Punfcer 


, 1965 
Percent 


U / 


—Before 












Voiceless 

Consonants 


113 


51.1 


150 


81.9 


1*1 « 


—Before /r/ 


132 


59.7 


154 


84.1 


1*1 ■ 


—Before Voiced 


59.7 








Consonants 




i4o 


76.5 


/!/ 


— vd 


133 


60.1 


ill 


60.6 


/*/ . 


-vl 


144 


65.1 


148 


80.8 


/ u / 


— vl 


151 


£8.3 


167 


91.2 


/!/ 


— vl 


l 6 l 


72.8 


174 


95.0 


/ e / 


— vd 


165 


74.6 


159 


86.8 


/ow/ 


— Pinal 


170 


76.9 


167 


91.2 


/ a / 


— vl 


174 


78.7 


166 


90.7 


/>/- 


-vd 


179 


80.9 


182 


99.4 


/ ey / 


— vl 


187 


84.6 


179 


97.8 


/ uw / 


— vl 


189 


85.5 


178 


97.2 


/ a / - 


— vd 


189 


85.5 


177 


96.7 


— . 
a> 

* 

$ 

1 

1 


190 


85.9 


177 


96.7 


/iy/ 


— vd 


191 


86.4 


183 


100 


/ *y / 


— f 


192 


86.8 


182 


99.4 


/ aw / 


— vl 


196 


88.6 


182 


99.4 


/ o / - 


-/r/ 


197 


89.1 


183 


100 


/a?/ - 


vd 


197 


89.1 


173 


94.5 



Tfcble LXV (continued) 





Population: 


n-221 


n=l83 


Vowels 




October; 

Number 


, 1964 

Percent 


Hay, 

Number 


1965 

Percent 


/ ay / 


— vl 


198 


89.5 


183 


100 


/ iy / 


— vl 


198 


89.5 


182 


99.4 


/o/. 


-vd 


200 


90.4 


179 


97.8 


/ e / - 


-vl 


203 


91.8 


177 


96.7 


/ aw / 


— vd 


206 


93.2 


182 


99.4 


/ uw / 


— f 


209 


94.5 


183 


100 


/ a / - 


-r 


210 


95.0 


180 


98.3 


/ ay / - 


-vl 


211 


95.4 


183 


100 


/ oy / . 


— f 


212 


95.9 


183 


100 



There was a of thr «« administrations of the Habilidad- 
General, Nivel Priramrio, made on the Treatment B population: 

- January, 1965 group administration 

** January, 1965 individual administration 
„ - (random population) 

- May, 1955 group administration 

and two administrations conducted with the Treatment C population: 

- January, 1965 group administration 

1965 group administration. 
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Table LXVI indicates the differences in Total Score obtained through the 
May, 1965, gxoup administration of the Habili dad- General for 
Treatment Groups B and C total populations. 



Habilidad-General, Total Score (65 


possible ) 




Treatment Group 


Mean S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


27.02 10.50 

17.96 11.25 


138 


5.82** 


C 


78 




** Level of confidence 


.01 







The statistically significant difference indicated in Table LXVI 
should be interpreted after review of Table XLVII 1 , which indicated 
no differences between Treatments B and C on the January administration. 
There are three possible explanations for this circumstance: 

- The relatively low scores for both Treatment Groups on 
the January administration tend to support the hypothesis 
that the group testing procedures were inappropriate for 
a kindergarten population. Table XXXV, which compares 
scores of individual and group administrations, lends 
credence to this hypothesis. 

- The English language superiority of Treatment Group C, 

Table XXVIII as revealed through an analysis of scores 
of the Linguistic Capacity Index Form B, would be a 
liability with the Spanish directions of the Habilidad. 

- Dependence on Spanish was more typical of Treatment 
Group B pupils after the experimental program. 
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tables LXVH to LXXI cotaparo score difference* on Total Score 
and on various subtests of the Metropolitan Be ad loses Teats Form R 
vhlch vere intended as the criterion variables of English lan^age 
growth resulting from the linguistic procedures employed in teaching 
English as a foreign language* 

\ 

Table DCra compares the Total Scores of the male and female populations 
of Treatment Groups B and C on the Language subtests, Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests Form R, May, 1965. 



Total Score, 


Metropolitan 


Readiness 


(66 possible) 




Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


36.79 

42.09 


13.08 


149 


2.89** 


C 


12.91 


76 


** Level of confidence 


•Q1 









Statistically significant differences favored the Treatment 
Group C population on the May, 1965, end of kindergarten year of 



measurement. 



ISble LOTII coopareu .cores obtained by the male and female populations 
of Treatment Groups B and C on the subto&t Word Meaning, 
Metropolitan Beadiness Tests, May, 1965. 



Word Meaning, Metropolitan Readiness Tests (19 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n t value 


B 


U.75 


3.5** 


11*9 


C 


12.72 


3.1*6 


1.97* 

76 


* Level of confidence .05 






Snaller, though still significant, 


differences favored the 


Treatment Group C population on the 


Word Meaning subtest of the 


Metropolitan. 









Table LXIX compares scores obtained by the male and female populations of 
Treatment Groups B and C on the Sentences subtest of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests administered in May, 1965. 



Sentences, Metropolitan 
Treatment Oar .p Mean 

B 7.59 

c 7.69 



Readiness Tests (l4 possible) 



S.D. 


n 


t value 


3.00 


11*9 


.2289 


3.15 


76 



Score achievements of both Treatment Groups on this measure were 
approximately the same. 



Table LXX eo^ares scores obtained by Treatment Groups 3 and C males and 
females on the Information subtest of the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests administered in May, 1965. 



Information, Metropolitan Readiness Tests (14 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


c value 


B 


9.14 


5.13 


148 


1.76 


C 


9.96 


3.48 


76 



Slight though not significant differences favored the Treatment C 
population. 



Table LXXI compares scores obtained by males and females of Treatment 
Groups B and C on the subtest Matching, Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests administered in May, 1965. 



Matching, Metropolitan Readiness Tests (19 possible) 



Treatment Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


n 


t value 


B 


8.91 

11.86 


5.40 


149 


4.06** 


C 


M9 


75 




** level of confidence 


.01 









Statistically significant differences at the .01 level favored 
the Treatment Group C pupils on this subtest. 



Statistical Analysis: Levels of English Language Facility 

A three-way analysis of variance was conducted on the basis 
of sex treatment and level of English language facility. 

A level of English language facility was determined for each 

pupil of Treatment Groups B and C through the use of pupil data 

cards completed by tbe classroom teacher, a home visit by a member 

of the research team accompanied by the school nurse, and classroom 

interviews with individual pupils: 

Level 1 - Little or no facility in English 
Level 2 - Able to understand simple directions but 
unable to carry on a conversation 
Level 3 - Able to carry on a conversation 

There were two administrations of the Linguistic Capacity 
Index Form B (October, 1964 - May, 1965 ) and two administrations of 
the Phonemic Production Survey (October, 1964 - May, 1965). The 
comparisons which follow were based on pupil achievements on those 
selected measurements between the October and May testing periods. 

Table LXXII indicates tbe analysis of variance on tbs basis of score 
gains between October, 1964 and May, 1965 testings, Vocabulary 
section, Linguistic Capacity Index Form B. 



Vocabulary Section, LCI Form B 



EFF 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Levels 


2 


740.0 


370.0 


10.76** 


Sex by levels 


2 


404.9 


202.5 


5.89** 


Treatment by levels 


2 


68.2 


34.1 


0.99 


Error 


185 


6373.8 


34.4 





** Level of confidence .01 
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E n g li sh language facility Level I made the most extensive language 
growth between October and May on tbs basis of scores on the 
Vocabulary section, LCI Fora A. This superiority was probably due 
to the low ceiling on the test reducing the opportunities for 
pupils able to converse in English (Level in) to score higher. 
There was an interaction in the sex by levels analysis. Scores 
attained by the male population at Level I (little or nc facility 
in English) were higher than those of the female population while 
the reverse was true for Level II language facility; females 
attaining higher mean gain scores than males. 

Pupils in each of the levels categories performed similarly 
regardless of Treatment Group. 



Table LXXIII indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 
gains between October, 1964 and May, 1965 testings. Phonology 
section, Linguistic Capacity Index Form B. 



Phonology Section, LCI Form B 



EFF 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Levels 


2 


60.6 


30.3 


1.19 


Sex by levels 


0 


207. 2 


105.6 


4.08* 


Treatment by levels 


2 


17.5 


8.7 


0.34 


Error 


185 


4701.6 


25.4 





* Level of confidence .05 




Ifcere were no significant score differences among pupils of the 
three levels of English language facility on the basis of the 
Phonology section of the LCI. 

Males in English language facility groups I and IH made greater 
progress in ability to differentiate among phonemes than did 
females; for language facility group II the fema3.es were superior. 
Treatment Group B pupils having little or no facility in English 
(level I) were slightly superior to Treatment Group C pupils of 
comparable language facility. Treatment Group C pupils (Levels II 
and III) were slightly superior to the 'treatment B group. 




Table LXXIV indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 

gains between October, 1964 and May, 1965 testings, Syntax section, 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form B. 



Syntax Section, LCI Form B 



EFF op 

Levels 2 

Sex by levels 2 

Treatment by levels 2 

Error 185 



SS 


MS 


F 


36.2 


18.1 


0.49 


120.6 


60.3 


1.62 


23.6 


11.8 


0.32 


6873.5 


37.15 





English language facility group III was superior to both I ard II 
on the basis of syntax knowledge. 



English language facility group I males recorded higher mean gain 
scores t h a n did females at the mean level of language competence. 
For Level II la n guage facility there were no differences in score 
gains. Females of the Level III group recorded higher scores than 
did males in the same language category. 

Treatment B pupils, Levels I and III, made greater ga ins in 
syntax knowledge than Treatment C pupils of comparable language 
ability. 



Table LXXV indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of Total 
Score gains between October, 1964 and May, 1965 testings, 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form B. 



Total Score, LCI Form B 



EFF DF 

Levels 2 

Sex by levels 2 

Treatment by levels 2 

Error 185 



* Level of confidence .05 



SS 


MS 


F 


524.0 


262.0 


1.01 


1901.0 


950.5 


3.65* 


334.0 


167.0 


0.64 


48170.0 


260.38 





Level I language facility pupils made greater mean gains based on 
differences between October and May testings than did language 
Levels II and IH. 

Females in language facility groups I and in were superior to 
males based on total mean score gains. 



Reatasnt Group C pigiils, language facility groups I and in, were 
superior to Treatment Group B pupils In similar language categories. 



Table LOTI Indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 
gains on the Vocabulary section, Phonemic Production Survey, 
between October, 1964 and May, 1965. 



Vocabulary Section, PPS 



EPF 


DP 


SS 


MS 


P 


Levels 

Sex by levels 
Treatment by levels 


2 

2 

2 


386.0 

159.0 

177.0 


193 cO 

79.5 

88.5 


1.35 

.56 

.62 


Error 




26418.0 


142.8 





I*vel I English facility gr<*p pupils made subtly greater gains 
based on vocabulary score differences (October-May) than did 



pupils of Levels II and IH. 



Males of Treatment Group B were consistently superior to those 
of Treatment Group C. 



Treatment Group B gain scores on this measure were superior to 
those of the Treatment C group. 




Table LXXVII indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 
geins on pupil ability to produce consonant sounds without 
examiner assistance, Phonemic Production Survey, October, 1964- 
May, 19^5» 



Unstiraulated Consonant Sounds, PPS 



EPF 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Levels 


2 


207.0 


103.5 


.64 


Sex by levels 


2 


44.0 


22.0 


.14 


Treatments by levels 


2 


22.0 


11.0 


.07 


Error 


185 


29756.0 


160.8 





Differences in score achievements of the three language facility 
groups were slight. 

Boys in all three categories of language facility made greater 
gains than did girls. 

In general, Treatment Group B pupils in the three language 
categories made greater gains than the ‘Treatment C group. 



Table LXXVIII indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 
gains on pupil ability to produce consonant clusters without 
examiner assistance, Phonemic Production Survey, October-May. 
Unstimulated Consonant Clusters, PPS 



EFF DF 

Levels 2 

Sex by levels 2 

Treatment by levels 2 

Error 185 



SS 


MS 


F 


26.8 


13.4 


.47 


110 


55.0 


1.92 


14.3 


7.1 


.25 


5294.0 


28.62 





Pupils in English language facility group II made greater progress 
in their ability to produce consonant clusters than did pvgils of 
the other two language facility groups. 

Boys in all three language facility groups made greater gains than 
did the girls. 

Pupils in Treatment Group C language levels I and III made greater 
gains than did similar Treatment Group B pupils. 



Table LXXIX indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of score 
gains on pupil ability to produce vowel sounds without examiner 
assistance. Phonemic Production Survey, October-May. 



Unstimulated Vowel Sounds, PPS 



EPF 


DP 


SS 


MS 


P 


Levels 


2 


100.4 


50.2 


1.18 


Sex by levels 


2 


53.5 


26.7 


.63 


Treatment by levels 


2 


11.9 


5.9 


.14 


Error 


185 


T871.8 


42.6 





Pupils in English facility grcwp II made greater gains on the 
ability to produce vowel sounds without examiner assistance than 
did pupils of facility groups I and III. 

Girls in all three language facility groups made greater progress 
than did boys. 

Except for language facility level III pupils, Treatment Group C 
Bade greater gains than did Treatment Group B pupils . 



Table LXXX indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of Total Score 
pupil ability to produce phonemes (unstimulated) , Phonemic 
Production Survey, October-May. 



Total Score, Phonemes (unstimulated), PPS 



EPP 


DP 


SS 


MS 


F 


Levels 


2 


1770.0 


885.O 


1.46 


Sex by levels 


2 


890.0 


445.0 


.73 


Treatment by levels 


2 


20.0 


10.0 


.02 


Error 


185 


112380.0 


607.46 





Level I English facility pupils scored higher than did pupils of 
Levels II or in. 

Boys in all three language facility groups made greater gains than 
did girls. 

Except for language facility group III , Treatment Group B pupils 
made greater gains on unstimulated ability to produce phonemes 
than did pupils of Treatment Group C. 



Table LXXXI indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of pupil 
gains between the October, 1964 - May, .1965 testings, ability to 
produce consonant sounds with examiner assistance, Phonemic 
Production Survey. 

Consonant Sounds with Stimulation, PPS 



EPF 


DP 


Levels 


2 


Sex by levels 


2 


Treatment by levels 


2 



SS 


MS 


F 


76.0 


38.0 


.20 


145.0 


72.5 


.38 


105.0 


52.5 


.28 


35060.0 


189.5 





Error 



185 



Level II English facility group made greater gains on the ability 

to produce consonant scunds with examiner stimulus. This 

advantage, however, may in fact indicete that the Level n group 

mad, less phonemic growth since these scores represent achievements 

mimicry rather than significant phonemic mastery of English 
sounds. 

Girls of the Level I and II English facility groups were superior 

to the boys in ability to produce phonemes with stimulation. A 

contrast with Table LOTH, however, indicates that the males were 

superior in unstimulated responses, a more significant factor in 
English language growth. 

Treatment Group C was superior to the B group at all levels of 
English facility on the ability to produce phonemes with examiner 
assistance. Again, however, a contrast with Table LXXVII would 
Indicate the superiority of the B group at all levels in the more 
significa nt skill of unstimulated consonant sound response. 



Table LXXXII indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of pupil 

gains between the October, 1964 and May, 19S5 testings, ability to 

produce consonant clusters with stimulation. Phonemic Production 
Survey. 

Consonant Cluster Sounds with Stimulation, PPS 



EPF 


DP 


SS 


MS 


P 


Levels 

Sex by levels 
Treatment by levels 


2 

2 

2 


1.8 

25.1 

28.1 


.9 

12.55 

14.05 


.03 

.37 

.41 


Error 


185 


6300.1 


34.1 
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^ En&lish fonj 1 1 i„ . 

6 ecility mate greater gains than did 

IS I or HI on the ability to mimic consonant sounds. Males 

of the Level I group made slightly greater gains than did 

comparable males of Levels IT ytt 

or HI, and males in all three 

Xanguag. categories made greater growth in mimics than did female 
Similarly, females of the level I English facility group made 

Sllght ly •'"** galnB th “ «* fe ®ales of language facility 
groups II and III. 

made greater gains in abilitv to m 

ty *0 mimic consonant clusters than did 

Treatment Group C pupils . 




Table wain indicates tbs analysis of variance on the basis of pupil 
sains between the October, 1964 and May, 1*5 teeting8 0 „ ^ 

ability to produce vowel sounds with examiner assistance, Phonemic 
Produc ti on Survey . 



EPF 

levels 

Sex by levels 
Treatment by levels 

Error 



DF 

2 

2 

2 

135 



ss 


MS 


P 


71.0 

76.0 

37.8 


35.5 

38.0 

18.9 


.78 

.83 

.41 


8437.6 


1*5.6 





English language facility level II made greater gains on the 
ability to mimic vowel sounds than did pupils of Levels 1 or III, 
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A possible explanation is that Level III pupils attempted the 
examination items and thus were not given an opportunity to mimic 
the sounds tested. Conversely, Level I pupils (little or no 
facility in English) failed the test items even when encouraged to 
mimic. 

Except for language facility level I, boys made greater gains on 
the ability to mimic vowels than did girls. The Level II boys 
made the greatest achievement gains. 

Treatment Group B language facility group II made the mo 3 t 
extensive growth in the ability to mimic vowels. 



Table LXXXIV indicates the analysis of variance on the basis of pupil 
gains between the October, 1964 and May, 1965 testings, phonemic 
production ability (stimulated ana unstimulated), Phonemic 
Production Survey. 



Total Score, Phon' ' Production Survey 



EFF 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Levels 


2 


330.0 


165.0 


2.85# 


Sex by levels 


2 


760.0 


380.0 


6.56** 


Treatment by levels 


2 


410.0 


205. c 


3.54# 


Error 


185 


10720.0 


57.9 





Levels of confidence .01 

* .05 

Level I English language facility group made the most extensive 
language growth on the basis of Phonemic Product .on Survey testing. 




3oys in ell three language facility groups trade greater language 
growth than did girls. 

Treatment Group B pupils in all three language categories made 
greatest score gains on the Phonemic Production Survey measurement 
following the experimental year. 



CHAPTER VI 



_ SUMMARY AKD CONCLUSIONS 

This study was conducted to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
linguistically designed program of English language development for 
kindergarten pupils whose primary language is Spanish. 

There were three instructional emphases in the procedures of this 
research: 

- Auditory discrimination and production of phonemes 
contrasted in English hut not in Spanish; 

- Development of pupil ability in the use of English 
grammar; 

- Development of an English vocabulary adequate for 
first grade reading instruction. 

Measurements were made on three populations, and the achievements 
of pupils were statist ically analyzed. 

Based on a review of the instructional procedures, measurements 
and analyses, the following conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The phonology, syntax and vocabulary of English can be learned by 
Spanish language oriented kindergarten pupils through formal 
classroom procedures. 

2 . The major difficulties in improving the English language abilities 
of the Spanish surname pupil are in the area of classroom y 
instructional practice rather than linguistic theoretical design. 

3» Based on administrations of the Linguistic Capacity Index and 
Phonemic Production Survey, the most significant English language 
improvements in phonology and syntax were made by those kindergarten 
pupils of minimal English facility. 



4. In general, boys with minimal English language abilities respoaled 
more significantly to phonological instruction than did girls. 

5» Certain phoneme and syntactic structures respond more sensitively 
to direct instructional procedures than do others, suggesting 
greater emphasis on the comparative difficulty of linguistic 
elements in designing early grade foreign language programs. 

6. Based on a Harris-Goodenough Intelligence measurement, the mean IQ 
of the total population was 8k, significantly below the normal range. 

7. Based on the results of Form A Linguistic Capacity Index, there 

^ were no significant language achievement differences between 
Treatments A and B. 

8. Based on the results of the Metropolitan Readiness dtests, there 

n were no significant differences in the achievements of the 

Treatment A and Treatment B populations. 

9. Treatmert Croup C pupils were more facile in English sound 
production, syntax knowledge and vocabulary at kindergarten 
entrance than were pupils of Treatment Groups A and B. 

10. Treatment Group C was superior to Treatment Groups A and B on all 
aspects of English sound production, syntax knowledge and vocabulaiy 
at the end of the experimental year. 

11. Based on the experiences of administering both individual and 
group tests, grcup testing procedures are inappropriate for 
obtaining valid scores. Extreme difficulty was encountered in 
examining groups as small as ten pupils. 

12. The relatively low scores on the Metropolitan measure are indicative 
of pupil inability to follow directions. 



13. Linguistic analysis of the Metropolitan Steadiness Tests (Fora R) 

* 

indicates that this measure is inappropriate for use in estimating 
English language growth. 

* 

14. Bawd on the results of the Phonemic Production Survey, a major 
obstacle In designing more efficient English language programs is 

'f 

the wide range of phoneme' production abilities of beginning 
kindergarten Spanish- speaking pupils. 

15. The irregular attendance patterns of pupils from culturally- 
disadvantaged homes seriously affects outcomes of educational 
programs designed to improve school achievements. 

16 . Family attitudes that school failure is an inevitable concomitant 
of school attendance is reflected in the low grade level education 
of Spanish- speaking parents. The fact that the average child 
involved in this research was the third of the family to attend 
school, prior school failures conditioned pupil attitudes. 

17. lhe instructional problems of teaching English as a second 
language are complicated by the comminication patterns of parent (s). 
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Appendix A 



FORWARD TO TEACHERS 



English as a Foreign Language 

Many thousands of the students entering elementary schools 
throughout the United States are learning English as a foreign language. 
The degree of language handicap exhibited by these non-English speaking 
students is sufficiently great to pose a serious problem to them in 
learning to read and in achieying and adjusting throughout their years of 
schooling in an English la n gu a ge medium. The readiness of these students 
to receive reading instruction in English can be accelerated through 
direct la n gu a ge teaching procedures# 

Language deficiencies in young students can be identified, measured 
and corrected. A systematic program of instruction including sequential 
development of phonemic, syntactic and vocabulary skills *111 contribute 
to the success in total language development. 

This language program prepared for pre-reading kindergarten 
students from Spanish language backgrounds is designed to teach the 
discrimination and production of all English phonemes, t he interpretation 
and production of the basic sentence patterns of English, and a vocabulary 
adequate to the needs of classroom procedure and the understanding of 
beginning reading materials. 

Teaching English Sounds 

Learning the language sounds is an essential preliminary to learning 
the language itself. It is possible for a person learning a language to 
avoid troublesome words and constructions, but not phonemes or phonemic 
combinations. They should be under control early so they may become 
automatic. A child in his native language learns to distinguish those 
which give contrastive meanings to words, the phonemes, and to disregard 
eliminate those vhlch do not. A child growing in a Spanish— speaking 
household will distinguish sounds the English— speaker learns to Ignore 
and disregard some sound differences vital to English word meanings. He 
will, for instance, hear "share" and "chair" as the same word. 

The speech errors most commonly made by Spanish- speaking students 
learning English are the following: 

1. /b j and /vj interchanged 

2. /c/ and / s/ confused 

3. /iy/ substituted for /i/ 

/s/, / f/ , or / y/ substituted for /©/ 

5. / z/ , / v/ , or /d/ substituted for /d/ 

6. /k/ or /g/ added to jof 

7. /k/ substituted for /g/ 

8. /t/ substituted for /d/ 

9. /s / substituted for /z/ 

10. /f/ substituted for /v/ 

11. /u/ substituted for /uw/ 



12 . /a/ substituted for /> /<?/, and lol 

13 * /w/ substituted for /hw/ 

14. fit substituted for /y/ in the initial position 

15. Weak or absent final consonants 

16 . Lack of glide in vowels 

IT. Slight sentence stress 

A teacher, in order to effectively teach the sounds of English, must 
develop an understanding concerning how the mechanism for speech works, 
how utterances may best be analyzed and described, and how the sound 
structure of English and that of the students* native language compare. 

The first three units of this language program promote the discrimi- 
nation of English phonemes. Phonemes are sounds which are in contrast 
to one another. Hie sounds /b/ and /v/ are English phonemes because 
they contrast in the words "base" and "vase," "cupboard" and "covered." 

The native speaker of Spanish must be taught to hear this contrast which 
does not exist in his language. The Spanish- speaking student will hear 
/b/ and /v/ as variants of the same phoneme. Other English phonemes are 
not contrastive in Spanish. These include /s/ and /c/, /a/ and /<je/, 

/s/ and /z/. The first step in teaching English to Spanish- speaking 
kindergarten students is tc teach those English phonemes which do not 
contrast in the Spanish language. 

First, the consonant sounds are presented and contrasted in their 
order of difficulty for the students. Hhese comprise Units I a n d 15, , 
Lessons 1*40. Lessons 41-45 in Unit III introduce consonant clusters 
containing /s/ and /s/ in initial and final word positions. Lessons 46-60 
in Unit in present and contrast the EngLish vowel sounds in combinations 
most difficult for Spanish-speaking students to discriminate. 

Sound discrimination and speech habits are developed through 
exercise, games, stories, songs and poems. 

Teaching English Sentence Structure 

Word order is of supreme Importance in English. Ihe structural 
framework is fixed through extensive practice with a limited number of 
words. A larger vocabulary can easily be added as required. 

After the sounds of English are taught, lessons for the Spanish- 
speaking students are organized around the sequential presentation of 
English senter^e structure. Vocabulary items are taught within these 
structural contexts. All of the sentence patterns presented in Units IV 
through VI are taught through functional drill using pattern practices in 
the form of games, songs, stories and poems. 

Teaching English Vocabulary 

The native English-speaking child entering school has a vocabulary 
adequate for his needs and it will increase substantially from year to 
year. The vocabulary of beginning books is well below the understanding 
and speaking level of most of the students. Weakness in understanding 
words, however, has been diagnosed as a major problem with children from 
foreign language backgrounds who have reading difficulty. 
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un4er8t6nd muel1 of vhat is being said before they 
tart talking, 1-iis must also come first for children learning English 

!! * n e ^?^ lan ? lage * , Ev * n a hCn the language 18 learned, some parts will 
remain relatively passive. Some words will be used for self-expression 

some will be recognized and understood, but seldom or never used. ' 

win t ^ J T° C ? DUlary ? augll1; in one year of kindergarten instruction 

necessity be a small one, it is necessary that each word will be 
needed as a part of the students’ active vocabulary in the near future. 

™‘ S ;f n3Ure tiie repetition necessary for permanent acquisition. 

A basic vocabulary of 191 words is presented within the sentence 
patterns of Units IV thraigh VI. These words were selected for thei* 

4 0la88r0 ?r “tivities and their future usefulness 
f beslnning reading material. Additional words nay be 
substituted in already learned sentence patterns as time and progress allow 

Instructional Aids 

~ Extensive visual aids illustrate each lesson. These include pictures 
flannel board stories, puppets and varied games. Pocket charts are 
constructed for pairs of contrastive phonemes so that the students *an 
sort the pictures that contain the same and different sounds. Ea^h 
vocabulary item is pictured on a large flash card aM many on smaller 
fiash cards for each child to use in group response and in independent 
drill. Several games have been constructed to give the students both 
group and individual practice in discriminating sounds and constructing 
English sentences. These are designed to provide additional motivation 
ror the Spanish- speaking students to practice English. 

Patterns for all of the instructional aids and directions for their 
preparation are to be found following each unit. 

Class Organization 

Instruction in the discrimination of English phonemes is to be given 
all kindergarten students, both Spanish and English-speaking. Beginning 
in approximately the thirl week of school, fifteen to twenty minutes a 
aay should be devoted to this phase of language instruction. Some of the 
games, poems, finger plays and stories should be repeated on the play- 
ground, during story time, while waiting for the bus, or wheuever a few 
moments are available during the day. 

English sentence structure is presented in the second half of the 
kindergarten year. For this phase and for the vocabulary concepts 
developed through it, brief periods of direct teaching are devoted each 
day to just the Spanish- speaking students. Each lesson ends with one or 
more activities for the entire class which shore the sentence patterns 
and vocabulary concepts learned by the Spanish- speaking group with She 
class in games, poems and stories. 

Throughout the year the Spanish and English-speaking groups should 
participate in varied activities in the classroom and on the playground 
with constant opportunity to use the English being taught. This can be 
encouraged by arranging group membership so that Spanish-speaking 
students work and play with English-speaking students as much as possible. 
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The use of English should be encouraged in all phases of the kinder- 
garten program, but under no circumstances should the Spanish- speaking 
students be forbidden to use their native language at school. 

Scheduling Activities 

The following time schedule is suggested for kindergarten classes 
of 150 minutes in which milk and rest are a part of the daily program: 



Minutes 


Activity 


15 


Opening (Flag salute, roll call, discussion) 


^5 


Work Period 


10 


Toileting and Washing Hands 


10 


Milk 


10 


Rest 


20 


Language 


10 


Outdoor Play 


20 


Music and Rhythms 


5 


Story 


5 


Prepare for Dismissal 



The following time schedule is suggested for kindergarten classes 
which follow a more formal reading readiness program and do not include 
milk or rest: 

Minute 8 



15 
^5 
10 
20 
20 
10 
20 
5 
5 
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Unit I 



Lesson 1 


Introduce /b/ 


Lesson 2 


Introduce /v/ 


Lesson 3 


Contrast /b/ and /v/ 


Lesson k 


Contrast /b/ and /v/ 


Lesson 5 


Contrast /b/ and /v/ 


Lesson 6 


Introduce /s/ 


Lesson 7 


Introduce /c7 


Lesson 8 


Contrast / s/ and / c/ 


Lesson 9 


Contrast /s/ and /c/ 


Lesson 10 


Contrast /s/ and /c/ 


Lesson 11 


Introduce /©/ 


Lesson 12 


Review / ©/ 


Lesson 13 


Introduce /#/ 


Lesson 14 


Review /*/ 


Lesson 15 


Contrast /©/ and /*/ 


Lesson 16 


Contrast /a/, /f /, /t/, and /«/ 


Lesson 17 


Contrast /z/, /»/, /a/, and /i/ 


Lesson 18 


Review /e/ and /«/ 


Lesson 19 


Introduce /?/ 


Lesson 20 


Review / 7 / 



r 
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I 
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LESSON 1*. 



■Purpose: To contrast the sounds /b / and /v/. 

1. Practice saying minimal pairs with the children, using pictures 
whenever possible to Illustrate the meaning of the words* 



2. Put pictures on the flannel board of both Bob and Virginia (l and 3). 
Have pictures of several objects containing /b/ and several 
containing /v/ • Children place under Bob an pictures containing 
/b/ and under Virginia all with /v/. 

3. Tell the story of "The Blue Bonnet," using the flannel board and 
bonnets cut from all colors (6) . The children take turns telling 
this story, too, and take the parts of the sales lady and Virginia. 



Once upon a time there was a little girl named Virginia Brown. 

When Virginia went out to play she always wore a bonnet. 

One day when she was playing hide and seek, she lost her beautiful 
bonnet. 

Mother said, "We'd better go to the store so you can have a new 
bonnet." Virginia was very happy. 

The lady in the store said, "What can I do to help you?" 

Mother said, "My little girl would like to have a new bonnet." 

The lady reached in a drawer and brought out a red bonnet. 

"Would you like to have this red bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia said, "I don't want to have the red bonnet." 

So the lady reached in the drawer and brought out another one. 

"Do you want to have this black bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: "I don't want to have the black bonnet." 



boat 

bat 

best 

berry 

robe 



vote 

vat 

vest 

very 

rove 



cupboard 

base 



covered 

vase 
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I«ady: "Do you want to have this green "bonnet, Virginia?" ' 

Virginia: "I don’t want to have the green bonnet." 

Lady: "Do you want to have this yellow bbnnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: "I don’t want to have the yellow bonnet." 

Lady: "Do you want to have this brown bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: "I don’t want to have the brown bonnet." 

Lady: "Do you want to have this purple bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: "I don’t want to have the purple bonnet." 

Lady: "Do you want to have this orange bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: X don’t want to have the orange bonnet." 

Lady: ’There is one bonnet left. Do you want to have this blue 

bonnet, Virginia?" 

Virginia: "Oh, dear, I don’t want to have the blue bonnet, either. 

But I like it best." 



Lady: "Maybe Virginia would like some decoration on the blue 

bonnet." (The lady went over to the Jewelry counter for a few 
minutes, and when she came back she had a butterfly to pin on 
the blue bonnet.) 



Virgi n ia said, Oh, that is the one I want to have! What a pretty 
blue bonnet with a butterfly on it!" 

Virginia was very happy to have such a beautiful bonnet. 



(Have the children take the bonnets from the board one at a time.) 

Teacher: "Give me the brown bonnet, please," etc. 

Child: "I have the brown bonnet," etc. 



* 
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LESSON 5 



Purpose: Contrast the sounds /b/ and /v/. 



1* Gave severrl pictures of food items such as ham, pie, veal loaf, 
cake, rolls, and biscuits ( 7 ). Each child will take a turn 
choosing a picture and saying, "My mother bakes in her 

stove," 

2. Have pictures or objects in a bag that contain /b/ or /v/ ( 4 ). 
One child reaches in and pulls one out. He can say, "I have 

-- from the bag," The children take turns at this until 

all of the pictures or objects have been removed from the bag. 

3. Eight children are given vases cut out of paper and stapled 
together (5)* Each child has a different color. There is 
one picture containing /b/ or /v/ in each vase and duplicate 

pic J ur ! r 8 di8 P la y ed for *n the children to see (4). One child 
is "it" and asks, "Do you have a in the blue vase?" 

If he guesses correctly, the child with the blue vase must sit 
down, and the one who is "it" may guess again. If he is wrong, 
he sits down and another child is "it." 

4. Teach the nursery rhyme "Barber," 

Barber, barber, shave a pig. 

How many hairs will make a wig? 

"Pour and twenty, that's enough." 

Give the barber a pinch of snuff. 



/ LESSON 6 



o 

me 



Purpose: To introduce the sound /s/, as in sheep. 

1. Say the names of several pictures that contain /s/ in the initial, 
medial and final positions and have the children repeat them as the 
picture is shown. 



Suggested pictures (mounted on 9 x 12 paper): 



shell 


ship 


seashell 


washing 


dish 


shoes 


shirt 


machine 


sash 


wash 


sheep 


fishing 


cushion 


fish 


bush 



2. Say several words slowly, about half of them containing /s/. The 
children clap or raise their hand whe*. they hear /&/ in a word. 

3» What am I? All answers begin with /s/. 

' ' t 

I am worn on your feet, (shoes) 

I am white and say "baa."- (sheep) 

I sail in tdie water, (ship) 

I am something to wear, (shirt, shorts) 

I am a snail's home, (shell) 

k. Teach the finger play "Open Them, Shut Them." 



Open them, shut them. 
Open them, shut them. 
Give a little clap. 
Open them, shut them. 
Open them, shut them. 
Lay them in your lap. 



Open them, Shut them. 
Open them, shut them. 

To your shoulders fly. 
Like the little birdies 
Let them fly 
Up to the sky. 



5. Have a number of colored objects (8). The child who is "it" says, 
'Show me red," or "Show me yellow." He calls on another child to 
show the color and be the mxt one "it," 



6. Play the game "My Ship Sails." 

The children stand or sit in a circle. One child tosses a bean bag 
to another, saying, "My ship sails to ." If the child to whom 
the ship sails catches the bean bag, he may be "it." 

7 . Use a Bet of toy dishes or pictures of them (9) . Tide child sets a 
table with the dishes, naming each one as he puts it into place. 

He says, "This dish is a plate." 

8. Sing this motion verse to the tune of "Mulberry Bush." 

Head, Shoulders, knees, and toes; head, shoulders, knees, and toes; 
Head, shoulders, knees, and toes; we clap our hands together. 
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LESSOR 7 



l 

l 

I 



I 

t 

f 



i 

i 







Purpose: To introduce the sound /e/, as in cheese. 

1. Say the names of several pictures that contain /c/ in the initial, 
medial and final positions and have the children repeat them as the 
picture is shown. 

Suggested pictures (mounted on 9 x 12 paper): 

cheese chair catching catch church 

chicken chipmunk teacher match 

children watching watch sandwich 

2. Say several words slowly, about half of them containing /c?. The 
children clap or raise their hands when they hear /c/ in a word. 

3« What am I? All answers begin with /c/. 

Mice like to eat me. (cheese) 

People sit on me. (chair) 

I like to cat com and lay eggs, (chicken) 

I taste good in pies, (cherries) 

I am a flavor of ice cream, (chocolate) 

I lead an Indian tribe, (chief) 

4. Teach this finger play. 

Here's the church, 

Here’s the steeple. 

Open the door 

And see all the people. 

5. Have pictures of food (10). The children take turns choosing 
something for lunch. "I choose _____ for my lunch.” 

6. The children join hands and go around in a circle, chanting: 

Charley over the water, 

Charley over the sea. 

Charley caught a chicken, 

Rxt he can’t catch me. 

When they say "me,” they squat before ”it" catches them. 

7. Teach the finger play "Tom Tinker." 

Eye winker (touch eyelid) 

Tom Tinker (touch other eyelid) 

Nose smeller (touch nose) 

Mouth eater (touch lips) 

Chin chopper, chin chopper (wiggle chin so that jaws open and shut 
Chin chopper, chin. very slightly) 
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LESSON 8 



Purpose: To contrast the sounds /?/ end /c/, as in share and chair. 



1. Practice saying in rapid succession, /s c s c s c s c/. 

2. Hold a feather before the mouth, and it will Jump for /c? but 
blow steadily for /s/ (l6). Have the tongue tip rest, instead 
of pressing against the gum ridge. Let all of the children 
who have difficulty hearing the difference between /s/ and /c/ 
make this "feather test" so they can see it. 

3. Say several words containing both /s/ and /c/. Children clap 
softly only when they hear /?/. Say the list again with the 
children clapping when they hear /c/. 



Sey minimal pairs, illustrated with pictures or actions 
whenever possible, and have the children repeat them. Then 
sey .one of each pair and have a child respond by pointing 
to the appropriate picture or making the correct action. 



5. 



chair 


share 


choose 


shoe 8 


chew 


shoe 


watching 


washing 


chip 


ship 


cheep 


sheep 


catch 


cash 


match 


mash 


dish 


ditch 


from colored 


paper (ll). Put them 



guess its color as the other chant: 



in a box 
He can. 



Hew shoes, new shoes, 
Which color do you choose? 



If the child has the color he chose, he gets another turn* 
If not, he loses his turn to the next player. 



i 



W 




ft 
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LESSON 10 



Purpose: To contrast the sounds /s/ and /c/. 



1 . 



I&ye a number of seashells, or pictures of them, on a table (15), 
Let the children take turns getting a shell and puttingit on a 

1 on the chair *" One Child chooses 

the next to take a turn by saying, "I choose This could 

MSsEsmsto' ^ *" UneB 0f CM1$S «* “ e 



2. teach the poem "Five Little Chickens" and have the children 
dramatize it or use finger puppets (17) , 



Five little chickens sitting in the sun, 
first chicken said, "My, let’s run!" 

She second chicken said, "No, let’s eat." 

The third chicken said, "I think I'll beat." 
The fourth chicken said, "I see a sheep." 

Ihe fifth chicken said, "Cheep, cheep, cheep." 
They all ran away to the chicken pen 
To tell their mother, the big red hen. 



Th«n ask different children, "Which chicken will you choose?" 
tee child can answer, 1 shall choose the first little chicken.” 



SUIT con ? li “ in8 M 004 /=/ f »« on a table and let 
tte children pretend to go shopping for these items (12). One 

child picks up a picture, shows it to the class and says, "X went 

topping and bought a (saying whatever is on 

to tlB “ eXt CUld 40 Sh ° P ’ Myln8 ’ " l Ch00B * - 

After all the pictures have been turned face up, children who 
did not have a turn shopping find one they like and say, 

aboutit* the — — — They then tel1 ths class something 



5. Give each child a feather to hold (l 6). Say in unison: 

I hold a feather to my mouth. 

It jumps for "ch, ch, ch," 

»it it doesn’t jump at all 
When I say, "sh, sh, sh." 



\ 



Unit I 

Illustrations 



1 Bob and His Toys 

Back with flannel. 



2 Three Bear Puppets 

Cut out and staple to a tongue depressor. 

3 Virginia 

Back nth flannel. 



4 Pictures Containing /b/ and /v/ 

Cut out and mount on 3 x 6 tagboard. 

Cut out and put In paper bag. 

Paste in bases. 

5 Vase 

Cut several of blue, black and brown paper 
Cut two each of eight colors and staple 
together. 

6 Baby Bonnets 

Cut one each of eight colors and back with 
flannel. 



T Food to Bake 

Back with flannel. 



Lesson 1, Ho. 4 
Lesson 4, Ho. 2 



Lesson l, Ho. 5 



Lesson 2, Ho. 4 
Lesson 4, Ho. 2 



Lesson 3, Ho. 3 
lesson 5 , Ho. 2 
Lesson 5, Ho. 3 



Lesson 3, Ho. 4 
Lesson 5, Ho. 3 



Lesson 3, Ho. 6 
Lesson 4, Ho. 3 

Lesson 5 , Ho. 1 



8 Colored Objects 

Color the apple red, the flower blue, the 
kite yellow, the airplane black, the balloon 
green, the beer brown, tbs butterfly purple, 
and the boat orange. Lesson 6, Ho. 5 



9 Dishes 

Cut out of tagboard. 



lesson 6, Ho. 7 



10 Food for Tniy>} | 

Back with flannel. 



Lesson 7, Ho. 5 



11 Shoes to Choose 

Cut several pairs from colored paper. Lessen $, gg c 5 




< 
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Pictures Containing /s/ and /£/ 

Cut out and mount on 3 x 6 tagboard. 
Cbt out and mount on paper fish. 

Cut out and mount on small cards. 

Matching 

Back with flannel. 

Wishing 

Back with flannel. 

Sea Shells 


Lesson 9 , Ho. 1 
I* idea 9 , Ho. 4 
Iasson 10, Ko. 5 

Lesson 9, Ho. 2 


lesson 9, Ho. 3 




Cut several from colored paper. 


Lesson 10, Ho. 1 


Feathers 




Cut several from colored paper. 


I*sson 10, Ho. 5 


Five Little Chickens 




Cut from heavy yellow paper. 


Lesson 10, Ho. 2 



Cut out and attach one to each rung of a 

ladder. Make ladder of brown construction 
paper, 

19 Mr, Bear's Party 

Attach each picture to a tongue depresser, 

20 This Duck Says 

Attach nine ducks to tongue depresser s. 

Use three of the same ducks, 

21 Uhls Little Cow 

Attach five cows to tongue depressors. 

22 Over in the Meadow 

Back with flannel, 

23 The Little Pigs 

Attach pigs to tongue depresser. 

24 Picture. Containing /./, /?/, / t / / 0 / 

Cut out and attach one to each rung of a 
paper ladder. ^ 

Cut out and put in a paper bag. 

25 Tomwy Toothbrush 

ta8b0ard •* * tte4h 40 tongue 



Lesson 12, Ho. 2 
Lesson 12, No. 3 



Lesson 13, Ho. 4 
Lesson 15, Ho, 2 



Lesson 14, No. 7 
Lesson 14, No. 7 
Lesson 15, Ho. 4 



Iasson 16, Ho. 4 
Lesson 18, Ho. 4 



lasson 16, Ho. 5 
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26 



Pictures Containing /*/, h/, Id end id 

Cut ^t and attach one to each rung of a paper 



Lesson 17, Ho. h 
Lesson 18, Ho. 2 



27 Thoughts 

Back vith flannel. 

28 Food 

Back with flannel. 

29 Angry Little Monkeys 

Attach four nonkeys and the tiger to 
tongue depressors. 



Lesson 18, Ho. 3 



Lesson 20, Ho. 2 



Lesson 20, Ho. 3 



You also need: 

Bean bag 
Feather 

Magnet and “Fishing pole" 

Spools of colored thread 
Varied small objects 

Bight different colored circles 
to tongue depressors • 



Lesson 6, Ho. 6 
Lesson 8, Ho. 2 
Lesson 9, Ho. k 

Lesson 11, Ho. 5 
Lesson 12, Ho. k 
Lesson 15 , lo. 5 

Lesson 12, Ho. 5 

Lesson 15, Ho. 3 
Lesson 18, Ho. k 

stapled 

Lesson 17, Ho. 5 
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UNIT n 



Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 



21 


Introduce /»/ 


22 


Introduce /a/ 


23 


Contrast /s/ and /z/ 


2k 


Contrast /s/ and /z/ 


25 


Contrast /v/ and /v/ 


2 6 


Introduce /t/ 


27 


Contrast /f/ and /v/ 


28 


Contrast /f/ and /v/ 


29 


Introduce /y/ 


30 


Contrast /y/ and /j/ 


31 


Introduce /t/ 


32 


Introduce /d/ 


33 


Contrast /t/ and /d/ 


3^ 


Introduce /k/ 


35 


Introduce /g/ 


36 ' 


Contrast /k/ and /g/ 


37 


Contrast /k/ and /g/ 


38 


Introduce /p/ 


39 


Contrast /p/ and /b/ 


40 


Contrast /p/ and /b/ 



LESSON 30 



Purpose: To contrast the sounds /y/ and /j/, as in yellow and Jello. 

1. Say these words that contain /y/ and /j/ and have the children play 
an echo game and repeat them after you. 



2. What am I? All answers contain /j/. 

I live at the zoo. I have a long neck, (giraffe) 

Children like to Jump with me. (Jump rope) 

I am at the beginning of a train, (engine) 

Birds live in me. (bird cage) 

I am chocolate candy, (fudge) 

I am a pumpkin with a face. ( Jack-o'-lantern) 

I am good to eat with bread and butter, (jam) 

3. Recite this poem with the children Joining on all lines saying. 
'Jump, Jump, Jump." 

See my rope so yellow; 

Jump, Jump, Jump. 

I’m a lively fellow; 

Jump, Jump, Jump. 

See me Jump this way, 

See me Jump that; 

See me Jump over 
My brother’s hat. 

See my rope so yellou; 

Jump, Jump, Jump. 

I'm a lively fellow; 

Jump, Jump, Jump. 

Pictures of an orange, yam, engine, Jump rope, and giraffe 
\43). Ihe teacher should start the game. She has the pictures 
hidden behind her and brings them out one by one. As she does, 
she says, 'Who has the ? " The whole class says, "You, you, 

you, as a chant. She then chooses a child to be "it" and Joins the 
class in saying, "You, you you." 

5 • Teach the following nursery rhymes: 

Jack Be Nimble 
Jack and JUl" * 

%wo Little Mackblrds 



yellow jam 
Jello Jump 
yell year 



Jail giraffe 

yam yet 

you Jet 



V 



Lesson 4l 


unit III 

Initial dusters containing /s/ 


Lesson 42 


Initial clusters containing /s/ 


Lesson 43 


Pinal cluster 8 containing /s/ 


Lesson 44 


Final clusters containing /&/ 


Lesson 45 


Clusters containing /s/ 


Lesson 4 6 


Introduce IbI 


Lesson 47 


Contrast /a/ and /^/ 


Lesson 48 


Contrast IbI and /e/ 


Lesson 49 


Introduce 1*1 


Lesson 50 


Contrast /a/ and 1*1 


Lesson 51 


Contrast /i/ and /e/ 


Lesson 52 


Contrast /i/ and /iy/ 


Lesson 53 


Contrast /e/ and /iy/ 


Lesson 54 


Contrast /e/ and /a; / 


Lesson 55 


Contrast /ey/ and /e/ 


Lesson 58 


Contrast /a/ and /jj/ 


Lesson 57 


Contrast /o/ and /?/ 


Lesson 58 


Contrast /o/ and /uw/ 


Lesson 59 


Contrast /a/ and /u/ 


Lesson 60 


Contrast /u/ and /uw/ 
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LESSON 52 

Purpose: To contrast the sounds /l/ and /i y/, aB m pit and Pete. 

U ,f ntain /l7 804 an4 have the children 

play the echo game and repeat them after you. 



Pig 

sea 

Jig 



he 

pick 

week 



fish 

weed 

dig 



eat 

tick 

meat 



wind 

heat 

big 



fee 

rig 

three 



sit 

feet 

lick 



Let the children hear and feel the difference between /i/ and /iv/ 
by repeating these minimal pairs: /5L/ and 'W 



pit — Pete 
pick — peak 
fist — feast 
fit — feet 



lick — leak 
bin — bean 
hit — heat 
mitt — meat 



tick — teak 
sit — seat 
bit — beat 
nit -- neat 



3 ‘ of^each? '° UOTlng 0cuplet8 - ®* <*iJdren fill in the final word 

Put a hole in a kettle, and it will leak: 

Hide a present and we all want to . (peek) 

When you buy some shoes they should fit your feet- 
When you run a race, you like to . (beat) ' 



Buy a hat, and it must fit; 
To play baseball, you need a 



(mitt) 



^ Have the children suggest words that rhyme with these: 



feet 

pick 

mitt 

fish 



pig 

seat 

week 

green 



5® Make a chart with two pockets and several 3*6 flash onr^o *-p 
Pictures containing /l/ and /l y/ ( 7 lK A i^^lr^h L 

8h °V ld be P* 81 * 4 over the pockets. P The children 
sort the flash cards Into the appropriate pockets. 

‘VU® f1 ® 8 ? t0 each 011114 an4 have him m what he 

sees, as, I see a pig," " 1 8ee a mtt," etc. 

7. Tell the story of "Otoe Three Little Pigs.” 

8. Review: 

£i*tle Pigs” (Lesson 15, No. 4) 

The Seasons (Lesson 21, No. 6) 
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Unit IV 
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Lesson 6l 



Lesson 62 
Lesson 63 



Lesson 64 
Lesson 63 



Lesson 66 
Lesson 67 



Lesson 68 
Lesson 69 



Lesson 70 



Lesson 71 



Sentence 'Patterns 



Ibis Is a 



Is this a 



Yes, that is & 
It is a 



Yes , it is • 
No, it isn't. 



(Plural of count nouna .) 
These/those are s. 



They are 
Are they 



6 , 



S? 



No, it is not a 
He's not. 

He isn't. 



This is a 



-l4l- 



Vocahulaxy 



a 

an 

airplane 

bunny 

hat 

kitten 

cowboy 

pony 



this 

that 



yes 

it 



no 



these 

those 

are 



they 



I 

we 

you 

he 

she 

am 



not 



big 

little 

fast 

bouse 









/ 



Lesson 72 


See this 


see 


Lesson 73 


See this . 




Lesson 7h * 


This is the . 


the 


Lesson 75 


Thi* is *. 

Is th£s ? 




Lesson 76 


The is on the 


in 






on 






box 


Lesson 77 


The and the 




w 


are in the . 


and 


Lesson 78 


Where is the ? 


where 


Lesson 79 
Lesson 80 


There is a on the . 


apple 

hall 



chair 

cake 

tree 

truck 

vagon 

train 
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LESSON 7 6 



Purpose: To teach the use of a prepositional phrase after a form 
of "be" and to add two prepositions (in, on) and a 
count noun (box) to the vocabulary. 



1. Have pictures or objects of a pony, hat, kitten, bunny, book, 

and airplane and a box large enough to hold each. Put the airplane 
in the box and say, "The airplane is in the box." Have the 
c hildr en echo this. Then put the airplane on the box say. 

The airplane is on the box." Have the children echo this, also. 
Repeat this procedure and the statements with each item. 

2. Let the children take turns manipulating the objects or pictures, 

putting them in and on the box as they say, "The is in/on 

the box," for each. 

3» Show 9 x 12 pictures illustrating a bunny on an airplane (ll6), 
a cowboy on a pony (117), and a kitten on a house (ll8). 

Describe each in the form, "The bunny is on the airplane," and 
have the children repeat the descriptions. 

4. Add the plural form with more pictures to describe 
bunnies on airplanes ( 119 ) , cowboys on ponies (120), and 
kittens on houses (121 ). 

5. Pass cut a work paper illustrating objects in and on boxes (122). 
Have the children mark the objects described, such as, "The 
bunnies e v, e in the box. The bunny is on the box." 



For the entire class: 

6. Place a variety of objects in a box. The children take turns 
choosing an item from the box as they say, "A is in the 

box." They put the object anywhere in the room and describe 
its location (on the table, under the desk, behind tbs piano). 



LESSON 77 



Purpose: 



To^add "and" to join adjective, count nouns with "a"/"an"/ 
the," and prepositional phrases. 



1. Use the pictures or objects and the box Introduced in Lesson 7 6 , 

No. 1. Put more than one in or on the box at a time and describe. 

, and the are in the box. A ^ 

are orTthe box." 

2. Say, "The kitten and the bunny are on the box," and choose one 
child to move the objects or pictures so that they match the 
description. Repeat with different words and children. 

3. Let the children again take turns manipulating the objects or 
pictures and, describing their positions. 

4. Add adjectives to the form in the descriptions of 9 x 12 pictures. 

Use such sentences as, "The big and the little are 

in the hoase (123). The cowboy and the kitten are on the pony" (124). 

5. Aak questions about the pictures. "Are the cowboy and the kitten 
in the airplane?" Individual children respond, "Yes, they are," 
or with a correct description of the picture . 



For the entire class: 

6. Again put a variety of objects in a box. This time the children 
take turns choosing two items each. They say, "A and 

a I** the box." They place the objects uro un d the 

room and describe their locations. 
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Unit V 



I 

* 

l 

| ^Lesion 8l 

i 

Lessen 82 



Lesson 83 



Lesson 84 
Lesson 85 

Lesson 86 

' 

Lesson 87 
Lesson 88 

Lesson 89 
• Lesson 90 



o 
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Sentence Patterns 
This is nine* 



Their ^ is 
Theirs is 



Hr is 



Our s ere , 

This is John’s . 

The _______ is John’s* 

The kitten is - ing« 

The kitten s Y 
, Merle. 



The _______ has been -ing* 



The have been -inn* 



Vocabulary 

nine 

yours 

his 

herd 



its 

their 

theirs 

ours 

red 

yellow 

blue 

green 

■r 

your 

his 

her 

orange 

purple 

brown 

black 



our 



run 

jump 



sit 

eat 

sleep 

walk 

has 

have 

coat 

go 
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Lesson 91 

Lesion 92 

Lesson 93 
Lesson 9 t 
Lesson 95 



Lesson 96 
Lesson 9 T 

Lesson 98 



Lesson 99 



Lesson 100 



I vent 



See 



Has be been - lngT 
Die is not wing. 



Does the kitten 



Do kittens 



0 * 



is 



the box* 



-In- 



vent 

take 

ride 



beer 

been 



goet 

beer 

Ann 

dusk 

pet 

splash 

does 

fam 

bee 

do 

don't 

get 

stop 

put 

cone here 
get up 
sit down 

under 
down 
up 
into 
out of 



LE8S0V 8l 



Puypoge; To Introduce "mine,” "yours," "Ms," and "here." 



2 . 



6bJect * **“* *“»•**•*• count noun* presented 
in previous lessons, such as airplane, Uumy, hat, kitten* 

coVhogr, pony, box, apple, ball, truck, or chair. Shoe ea^fc to 

eMiS ?H XT* **** 3hiB - , , le mlne >" •*& then hand it to 

one Child in the group, saying, "This is yours." 

ATter each child in the group has a picture or object, point 
to each in turn and say, The is his/her*.’ 1 



3* B a ch child stands before the group and says, "The 
Ms/hers* 1 ” **** P ° int8 *° anothBr 51,114 «* »«ys, 



is 



is 



if * ^ ^Mrtn hide their pictures or objects behind then 

y 4 the teacher guesses, "Manuel, is the yourst” 

Nnuel answers, "Yes, the is nine, 11 or "Mo# the 

isn t aine." Manuel then comas to the front of the clasTanl 
guesses shat another child has. 

5. The children ^return the pictures or objects to the teacher and 
say at they do, It la mine; it is yours." 



For the entire class: 

6. Propers a boy and a girl cutout for the flannel board and several 
items of clothing to go situ each (l42), Show a coat, shoes. 

?* # hiS < h8r# ) ? " A child 

wjssera, lea, it is his," or "Ho, it is hers," and places the 

*5® *2 cutout. That child then chooses 

tM?Ss^h«i)?" f Cl0thing “* ask * °ther children, "Is 
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LESSON 85 



Purpose: To Introduce the possessive fora of nouns* 



1. Pass out pictures to the group as you say, "This is John’s 

this is Mary’s •" Have the children repeat these sentences! 

2. Describe two or three of the pictures* "John’s is " 

Have the children describe the rest of the pictu wT" * 



Describe the pictures again, this time saying, 
is John’s." 



( red ) (apple ) 



k ' k i tt f 3L /?f ft \ he tUxael board *** Place different 

colored hats on its head (l49). The children should take turns 
saying, "The kitten’s hat is 



5. 



Rit a second kitten beside the first and place hats on both 
children should now say, "The kittens’ hats are 



s 



The 

ft 



6 . 



Replace the second kitten with a smaller 
now say, "The big kitten's hat is 
kitten’s tot is 



one* The children should 
," and/or "The little 



For the entire class: 



7. Each child may choose one thing to hold, such as a book, a block, 
or a crayon. Choose one child, and say, "Joe’s (book) is (red)." 
Joe then stands and describes something someone elsTis hoiESg, as, 
ftary s (crayon) is (blue). Mary would then stand and the gam e 
would continue until each child had a turn. If the group is too 
large, it may be divided to sustain interest. 

8. Tell the story of "The Lost Hat." 



One- day Cowboy Bill lost his hato It was his big brown 
hat# His friend Sam helped him look for it# 

Sam looked in the house. He looked in the barn. He could 
not find it. 



He met John. He asked him, "Have you seen Cowboy Bill's hat?" 

John said, "Ho, I haven’t seen Cowboy Bill’s hat." 

He met (use the names of several children in the 

class). 'HSve you seen Cowboy Bill's hat?" 
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Each child asked answers, "Ho, I haven't seen Cowboy Bill's hat. 

Cowboy Bill and San couldn't look any nore, They had to go 
to town. They had to saddle their horses and get started, CoSboy 
Bill went to his horse's stall and opened the door to lead hia 
out. Surprise! Guess what was on the floor of the stall! Yes, 
Cowboy Bill's hat. It was found at last. 
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Unit VI 




Lesson 101 
Lesson 102 



Sentence Patterns 

- is going to - 
Is this a op a ^ 



lesson 103 How many 



are there? 



Lesson 104 Thi s is a 



Lesson 105 Who has the ? 

What does have? 



Lesson 106 



Vocabulary 



mother 

father 

bpy 

girl 

baby 

or 

but 

how many 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

happy 

sad 

new 

old 

cold 

hot 



who 

what 

color 

balloon 

toy 

party 

candle 

cake 

birthday 
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Lesson 107 jumped. Jumped 

sat 

ate 

slept 

walked 

came 

vent 



Lesson 108 


The can 


can 

work 

help 

play 

hide 


Lesson 109 




will ’ 

may 

could 


Lesson 110 


This pony runs 


fast 

slowly 

quietly 

noisily 


Lesson 111 


Give kitten • 


some 

each 

any 

many 


Lesson 112 


Bare is a 
Go away. 

is across the a • 


here 

there 

away 

across 

paper 


Lesson 113 


Did I give Father ? 

Did I give to Father? 




Lesson 114 




every 

no 


Lesson 115 


This is much . 


water 

rain 

fire 

much 

little 
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Lesson 116 



Lesson 117 
Lesson 118 



He musts to 



Lesson 119 



Lesson 120 
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paint 

plant 

laugh 

race 

sing 



to 



turkey 

.mouse 

hen 

wheat 



dress 

pocket 

button 

shoe 

coat 

mitten 



store 

bread 

money 

eggs 

corn 



1 
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LESSOR 107 



Purpose: To introduce the simple past with question and negative 
patterns. 



1 ‘ ««y. " Jumped." Repeat with 

other children and .it (eat), eat (ate), sleep (slept), walk (walked), 
cone (came), and go (went). ’ 



2. Again tell one child to jump. Ask, "Did run?” 

Answer as group, "No, did not run,' jumped.” 

Repeat with other children and sit, eat, sleep, walk, come, and go 

3* One child performs any action he wishes. He then asks, 

or an individual answers, "Yes, you 
or, No, you .” — ■ 



For the entire class: 



4. 



Have one child hide his eyes or leave the room briefly while a 
second child performs some action in front of the class. The child 
who is it asks the class, "Did he ?” The class answers, 

W8 j u6 ^ * “ 



. or "No, he didn’t 
incorrect guesses the class tells "it Tr 
is chosen to continue the game. 



»" After three 
the answer and another child 



« 
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Purpose: To add "give," «*oae,» "each,” "any/ and 
introduce direct and indirect objects* 



“many, " 



and 



1 . 



200? Pi K^ e +.hI° follawln e *entences (198, 199, and 

200;, Have the children repeat then after you* 



This is a bunny* 

These are sons bunnies. 
These am many bunnies. 



This is a kitten. 

These are sone kittens. 
These are nany kittens. 



This is an apple. 
These are sone applei 
These are many applet 



of bunnies, kittens, and apples and 

flanne l board and itv or 1301,3 ? ictuyes £*om the 

xannei board and say, 1 have a/sone/nany ." Raolace th* 

L ahtDc l 40 

ne has. Be nay say, I have a bunny and some apples." 

J? tten V 0,1 thB flann81 snd cut out a hat (201) 

repeat thi^uWa^^ou 01 ’* “ ola8B 



dive each kitten a ball. 
Give some kittens hats. 
Give any kitten a hat. 
Give any kittens balls. 
Give many kittens hats. 



OueaCMli^follow each direction and says, "I'll give each kitten 



For the entire class: 



k. 



Give each child a piece of paper with many balls outlined 
and crayons. Have the children follow directions similar 

teacter should demonstrate each direction 
children who don t understand. 



on it (203) 
to the 
for 



Color any ball green. 

Color some balls red. 

Outline each ball with black. 
Draw a circle around some balls. 
Put an X on each ball. 



This activity should be repeated using a chart, 
other work papers. Other pictures may be used. 



chalk board, or 



Vocabulary Section 



Direction* fbr Adtainistration 
Linguistic Capacity Index Form A 



Appendix 



Sample: Hark the cowboy. 

Mark the airplane, 

1* Mark tl 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

Granaar Section 



i BOB. 

they. 


1 

2 


mitten. 


3 , 


candle. 


<■/ ' 
4, 


pocket. 


5, 


farm. 


6 , 


bee. 


7 , 


jump. 


8 . 


splash. 


9. 


run. 


10. 


ride. 


U. 


hide. 


12. 


across. 


13# 


around. 


14. 


down. 


15# 


away. 


16. 


little. 


17. 


fast. 


18. 


big. 


19# 


happy. 


20. 


cold. 




under. 




he. 




in. 




on. 





Phonology Section 

Sample: Mark the tree. 
Mark the duck. 

Mark the sing. 

nouse. 
lather, 
peg. 

cupboard, 
pill, 
peel, 
mouth, 
covered, 
bus. 
chew. 

Pig. 
cup. 
fan. 
ladder, 
sink, 
buzz, 
fawn, 
cap e 
shoe. 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

I: 

l: 

10 .* 

11 . 

12 . 

il: 

1 i- 

16. 

17. 



Mark the boy who is painting. 

Mark the dog that has eaten. 

boy who likes the dog. 
bird that can’t fly away, 
dog that is going to eat. 
e n i m al that doesn't bark. 

b^r who is giving his mother a book, 
boy *K> is going to lump. 

£? y }* opening the door, 

boy who has more blocks, 
rsbbit that is painting, 
boy who has more paints, 
boy who is cold, 
rabbit that is painted, 
circle around some dogs. 

each chair, 
all the apples. 
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Appendix Bg 

LINGUISTIC CAPACITY INDEX 
MANUAL OP INSTRUCTIONS 



Purpose 



Frederick H« Brenge lmsn 
John C . Manning 

Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 



EngU^ e 9 M°^lah It aaa ^ aU of 

Primry grade pupUe^Tnamf 1°^ U sk2T“ ** ^ 

•*££&££ $££ to 

la n guage instruction. The Index also mav^S n «^ ♦J 001 * effective English 

oent in learning English as a foreign l^guag^ 5,11,11 acUeve - 

Contents 



,®“ Linguistic Capacity Index consists of three sections: 

- Vocabulary Recognition 

- Contrastive Phonology 

- Contrastive Grammar 



skSwHSSS * 558 ° TSlr = » 

(bean - bln) (bought - boat) 

(mane - men) (pull - pool) 

(cat - cot) (bad - bed) 

(cot - cut) (Sue - 200) . oiluw 

in“sSS!“ " Mch d ° 0011 corre8pond optically similar constructions 



(ship - chip) 

(latter - ladder) 
(cupboard - covered) 
(think — sink) 



~ can plus a simple verb 

- be plus ing as present tense 

- has plus en as perfect tense - 

- noun as indirect object 

- likes 

- is cold vs. has a cold 
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negative in verb - plus auxiliary 
constructions 

do - auxiliary constructions 
er and est adjective comparison 
noun as noun-modifier 
passive with be plus past participle 



General Direc tions 



T , . . Th * test should, if possible, be administered in the regular classroom. 

be adequate and the testing completed early in the day. The 
atmosphere for testing should be alert but free of strain. 

aii examiner should test no more than ten pupils at any one time. 

All pupils should be within immediate reaching distance of the e xami ner 
to assist individual pupils in following directions. Additional pupils 
may be tested if additional personnel are available to assist in supervision, 

Prior to the administration of the test the teacher must instruct the 
in ®f rkin « a line through a picture and in drawing a circle. In 
addition, the meaning of the word "square" as applied to the small and 
large rectangles of each test item should be explained. Pencils are 
recommended for pupil use. 

The examiner should be a native speaker of English. Special care 
should be exerted in the pronunciation of each stimulus item. All words 
pronounced naturally , without exaggerating by stress or pitch 

or enunciation, the features of each item which are being"ex8minedT 

Thorough teacher knowledge of directions and test materials are imperative. 

It is recomnended that the administration of the test be practiced before 
actual classroom use. 

Total test time is approximately 35 minutes. The test may be given 
in one session provided that a classroom exercise activity is Included 
between the Vocabulary and Contrastive Phonology sections and an outdoor 

play period is scheduled before administering the Contrastive Granmar 
section* 

x x teacher 8hould complete page 1 of the test booklet before any 
test administration. 

Pretest Procedures 

Valid test procedures require that individual pupils follow directions 
carefully. TO assist in the location of test items and to aid pupils in 
holding their place, the use of five symbol cards is encouraged. These 
symbol cards are numbered on the back and should be placed in front of the 



examiner, symbol down, in order 




12 



3 Ms 



The cards should 



remain out of the pupils’ vision except when in actual use. If pupils 

can follow directions using the test item numbers, the symbol cards 
need not be used. 

The pretest pages are designed to familiarize the pupil with: 

- Marking a line 

- Following symbol directions 

- Sequence of test items. 
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Administration of thu ?*»+**+ 



Bie pupils should be seated so that coopering Is avoid**! Th. 

&r sSt^JSsr^ « sawsr— • 

EX&miner: today ve are going to mark some pictures. It 

Is Important that you listen very carefully so that you will 

^ «2LT^ Sf"^ * talp • «3 the pletwe* v* 1 
are going to use these cards. 

Examiner should show the cards slowly and in order 
2 , 3, 4, and 5. 

"Look at the top of this page." 

Examiner shows test booklet, page 2. 

1# "f 8 tMs B 9“are (examiner demonstrates) put your 

finger on the picture that looks like this." 

®*a®iner shows card $L for about two seconds. 

5sn.rs 1 srsss.r a ”' “* u 

2. In this little square (examiner demonstrates) put your 
ficjer on the picture that looks like this." 

Examiner shows card #2. 

"In this little square (examiner demonstrates) mark the 
picture that looks the same." 

Examiner marks demonstration booklet, then observes if 
pupils have followed directions. Ihe examiner continues 
in this manner for pretest items 3, 4, and 5, visually 
checking after each item to insure that directions are 
being followed. When the pretest is completed fold 
booklets to page 3. 



Test Procedure s 



d^^M^l C ?° m0 ?u dlrectlon8 8hould be tor each test item. Bjese 

directions empioy the symbol card and direct the pupil to place his finger 

° n J* he Picture corresponding to the symbol card. The sequence of the 
cards remains the same for each page throughout the test. It is important, 
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however, that the cards be placed in a row 0 QO 0 0 (3 rather 

than in a stack. Confusion will be avoided if the examiner holds the 

oacu^ of instructions in the left hand and shows the cards with the 
right hands 

The speed with which the cards are shown should be rapidly increased 
as the pupils show evidence of ability to follow directions. 

Common Direction 

"Put your finger on the picture that looks like this. (Show cards 
in order.) In the tig square mark the .» 

tte letters CD - SC #_ before each test item refers to this cosnon 
direction and indicates tbs synibol card, to be used. 9 



Vocabulary Section: Page 3 



\ 



Examiner: "Boys and girls, look at the top of this page. (Examiner * 

demonstrates) Place your finger on this picture. (Examiner 
shows symbol card $1) In the square 

1. Mark the hand , Mark the hand ." 

Bje exact underlined stimulus words should be repeated 

Meg 2&L for each test item. No additional words 
should^e used or substituted. 

- 3C #2 Mark the house . 

- SC #3 Mark the nose . 

- SC #4 Mark the farm . 

- SC #5 fork the toywith a book . 

Fold test booklet to page 4. 



2. 


CD 


3. 


CD 


4. 


CD 


5. 


CD 


6. 


CD 


7. 


CD 


8. 


CD 


9. 


CD 


10. 


CD 


11. 


CD 


12. 


CD 


13. 


CD 


14. 


CD 


15. 


CD 



-sc ft* Mark the boy who is under the box . 

- SC #5 Mark the boy who is going across . 

Fold the test booklet to page 5. 

- SC #1 Mark the boy who is in the box . 

“ SC #2 Mark the boy who is looking at the house . 

- SC #3 Mark the boy who le going down . 

“ SC #4 Mark the boy who i s on toe box. 

- sc #5 Mark the boy who le beside the box . 
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Fold test booklet to page 6. 



16 . CD - SC #1 Drew a circle found a boy . 

17. CD - SC ite Bray > circle around sow* dogs . 

18 . CD - SC #3 Brew j circl e arounS ail the apples. 

19. CD - SC #k Dnv a circle around' both the catsT 

20. CD - SC #5 Drav a circle around each dog . 

Examiner: "Stop, put your pencils down." Classroom exercise. 

Contrastive Phonology Section : Page 7 

1. CD - SC ^1 Mark the pen . (Repeat the stimulus item twice.) 

2. CD - SC #2 Mark the ship . 

3. CD - SC #3 Mark the nut . 

k. CD - SC #k Mark the saw. 

5. CD -SC #5 Hark pull . ~ 

Fold booklets to page 8. 

6. CD - SC #1 Mark the man . 

7 . CD - SC #2 Merit the cupboard . 

8. CD - SC #3 Mark the shoe . 

9. CD - SC #4 Mark the mouth . 

10. CD - SC #5 Mark the leather . 

Fold booklets to page 9. 

11. CD - SC #1 Mark the sink . 

12. CD - SC #2 Mark the pan . 

13. CD - SC #3 Mark the sSeep . 

Ik. CD - SC #k Mark the, knot . 

15. CD - 3C #5 Mark the pool . 

Fold booklets to page 10. 

16. CD - SC #1 Mark the men . 

17. CD - SC #2 Mark chew . 

18 . CD - SC #3 Mark the mouse . 

19. CD - SC fk Maik the letter . 

20. CD - SC #5 Mark sing" 

Examiner: * Jtop, put your tv^neils down." 

If nec ;y, pupils should be given an outdoor 
exercise period. 
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Contrastive Grammar: 



1. 


CD - SC 


2. 


CD - SC 


3* 


CD - SC 


k. 


CD - SC 


5. 


CD — SC 




Fold 


6. 


CD - SC 


7. 


CD - SC 


8. 


CD - SC 


9. 


CD - SC 


10. 


CD - SC 




Fold 


11. 


CD - SC 


12. 


CD - SC 


13. 


CD - SC 


Ik. 


CD - SC 


15. 


9 

1 

CO 

o 




Fold 


16 . 


CD - SC 


17. 


CD - SC 


18 . 


CD - SC 


19. 


CD - SC 


20. 


CD - SC 



Page 11 

'1 Mark the bird that can fly sway . 

Bark the dog that la eating . 

'3 Bark the dog that has eaten , 



Baric the boy who Is jumping . 
Bark the boy who la givlng h 



his mot>jer a book. 



Fl Mark the hoy vho likes the dog . 

F2 Mark the rabbit that is painting . 

F3 Bark the hoy vho is cold . 
fk Bark the animal that doesn’t sing . 

F5 Bark the boy vho is taller^ 

Fold booklets to page 13* 

i Mark the bird that can’t fly away . 

Bark the animal that has eaten . 

3 Baric the boy who is going to Jump. 
k Bark the mother vho Sr giving he r boy a book. 
SC #5 Bark the doghouse . * 

Fold booklets to page lk. 

Mark the boy vho doesn’t like the dog. 

“ ” raoT 



Mark the rabbit that lTpalnted , 

Baric the boy Vho has a cold l 
Mark the boy vho is the tallest . 

Mark the boy vho has more blocks . 

Scoring 

2be Linguistic Capacity Index yields a raw score (number correct) 
and percentile rank (to be developed). 

The yellow scoring sheet should be used to correct the test. 

Raw scores for each section should be entered on page 1 of tfca test 
booklet. 

Interpretation 

The section scores of the Linguistic Capacity Index will reveal the 
level of language proficiency attained by individual pupils. 

More significantly, item analysis within the vocabulary, contrastive 
phonology and contrastive grammar sections will reveal specific weakness 
areas for language instruction. 
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Research Project #£821 
Group 



Name 



3 

8 



Vocabulary 
Nouns 

1 2 _ 

Verbs 

6 7 _ 

Prepositions 

5 9 10 _ 

Adjectives 
16 17 18 

Phonology 

/i/ /«/ /ft/ l _ 

/si/ /siy/ /&/ 2 __ 

/a/ h! I&l 3 _ 

/a/ /ov/ ^ ^ 

/u/ /uv/ /o/ 5 



Grammar 



Appendix Bg 



linguistic Capacity Index 
Analysis of Errors 



Class 



Date 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



19 20 

Total Possible 20 



Score 



12 

13 

14 

15 



/ /e/ 

/v/ /b/ 

/c7 m 

/aws/ /aw©/ /?©/ 
/«/ /*/ /t/ 



Total Possible 20 Score 



* 



6 


_ 16 


7 




8 


- 17 


9_ 


_ 18 


10 


- 19 


11 


__ 20 

I $ 



-can plus a simple verb 
-be plus ing as present tense 
-has plus en as perfect tense 
-noun as indirect object 
-likes 

-is cold vs. has a cold 
-negative in verb-plus auxiliary 
constructions 

-do - auxiliary constructions 

-er and est adjective comparison 

-more as adjective comparison 

-be going to as future 

-noun as noun-modifier 

-passive with be plus past participle 




Total Possible 20 Score 

Total Possible 60 
No* Correct Responses 
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PHONEMIC PRODUCTION SURN?pY ^ 

CARDS APPROXIMATELY^ SIZE 



0 

RED* 


o 

YELLOW* 


0 

GREEN* 

/ 


o 

PURPLE* 


O 

orange* 


0 
SLUE * 



* ORIGINAL COLORS WERE APPROPRIATELY COLORED. NO WORDING* 



PRS. 

BASES' 
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Appendix 

PHONEMIC PRODUCTION SURVEY 

Name 



School 


_ Date 


Response 


Response 


Stimulated 


Stimulated 


1. __ __ red 


31. 


_____ sjf n w i c 


2. _____ y e 1 0 v 


32. 


_____ maw© 


3. g r i y n 


33. 


g r 3 ? s h a p 2 r 


4. p 0 rp; 1 

yj 


34. 


t u w © b r 3 s 


5. or i nj 


35. 


f e d 9 r 


6. b 1 u w 


36. 


d r e s 


7. b lae k 


37. 


k r e y 3 n z 


8. _____ brawn 


38. 


ziybr; 


9. w 3 n 


39. 


_____ k 1 0 z p i n 


10. _____ t u w 


40. 


_____ t e 13 vi z 3 n 


11. _____ © r i y 


4l. 


g 3 r a z - j 


12. _____ for 


42. 


h*?3r 


13* _____ f a y v 


^3. 


1 i y f 


l4. 8 i k 8 


44. 


f 1*8 1 ay t 


15* 8 e v d n 


45. 


h w i s3 1 


l6. e y t 


46. 


s t e r z 


17. n a y n 


47. 


s w i 3 z 


18 . ten 


48. 


t r i y 


19. ______ b e y 8 b 0 1 


49. 


8 k d r t 


20. * sip 


50. 


f e n t s 


21. _____ eimniy 


51. 


b u k 


22 . _____ h« !} k j rci f 


52. 


_____ s n e y k 


23. v e J t s b 3 1 z 


53. 


boy 


24. web 


54. 


f r u w t 


25. d ? g 


55. 


h u k 


26 . ©3m 


56. 


______ car 


27. k i 0 


57. 


_____ b e r 


28. mat g 113 t 


58. 


bird 


29. j dt k -3- 1st n t 9 r n 


59. 


_____ s p u w n 


30. goldf is 


60 . 


&<& t 


Unstimulated 




Stimulated 


Vocabulary ( 60 ) 




Consonants (66) 






Blends (24) 






Vowels ( 31 ) 







Total Phonemic Production 
Mark with X if response was stiraulatedT 
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/ 



1. red 



2. yellov_ 
3» green 



4. purple 



5. orange 

6. blue 



PHONEMIC PRODUCTION SURVEY 
Individual Recording Sheet, U50E 2821 
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31. sandwich 

32. mouth 



33. grasshopper 

34. toothbrush 

35. feather 



Items missed: 
Consonants 



Consonant clusters 
Vcamie 



Total errors 

Mark with a if response was stimulated. 
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7. black 


37. crayons 




o. brown 


38. zebra 




9. one 


39. clothespin 




10. two 


40. television 




11. three 


4l. car acre 




12. four 


42. hanger 




13. five 


43 . leaf 




l4. six 


44. flashlight 




15. seven 

16. eight 


45 . whistle 

liA (34 *u4 <ma 




If . nine 


. dU«jLTS 

47 . swings 


— 


18. te^ 


48. tree 




19* baseball 


49. skirt 




20. ship 


50. fence 


■" "■ ■ 


21. chimney 


51. book 




22. handkerchief 

OO v.A J. ■N _ __ 


52. snake 




0. vegetables 


53 . boy 




24. web 

OC 


54. fruit 




• dog 


55. hook 




26. thumb 


56. car 




2? * king 


57 . bear 




2o. magnet_ 


58. beard 




29. jack-o’-lantern 


59. spoon 




30. goldfish 


60. that 





o 
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Name 



PHONEMIC PRODUCTION SURVEY 
ANALYSIS OP ERRORS 

Class 



Date 



Consonants 



p- 


-p- 


-P 




b- -b- -b 


t- 


-t- 


-t 


d- 


-d~ 


~d 




k- -k- -k 


6“ 


-g- 


-g 


V 


V 


✓ 




✓ V y/ 








C- 


-C- 


-C 




J- -J- -J, 


f- 


-f- 


-f 




-V** 


-V 




©- -G 


d- 


-a- 




h- 


-h- 






8- -S- -S 


z- 


-z- 


-z 


V 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ * 




" " r ~ r 


‘ 


S- 


-8- 


-8 




' “Z- -z 


1- 


-1- 


-1 


m- 


-m- 


-in 




n- -n- -n 




-3- 


-1 


w- 


-w- 






r- -r- -r 


y- 


-y- 












Total Possible 66 


Score 




t 


Consonant clusters 












sk- 


sn- 


sw- 


sp-_ 


st- br- bl- 


kr- kl- 


fr- 


t 


fl- 


. gr- 


tr- 


0r-_ 


— < ^ r " hw- 








•br- 


-ks 


-nts 


-lz -rz ~nz 


-rt 










uw 



ay 



Total Possible 24 

Vowels 

Before Voiced Consonants 
i e o a 9 gp 

Before Voiceless Consonants 
i e u a g 

Eefore /r/ 

o a d l~i y e~ey_ 

Pinal Position 
§ iv uw ow oy 



Score 



iy 



iy_ 



ey 



aw 



ay 



aw 



Total Possible 31 

Total Possible 121 

No. of Incorrect Responses 



Score 



* 



Stimulated responses marked in red. 
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X 

£ 

Name of 
Pupil 




















































red 


















































yellow 


















































green 


















































purple 


















































orange 


















































blue 


















































black 


















































brown 




















































one 




















































Two 




















































three 




















































four 




















































TTve 






























# 






















six 




















































seven 












I 








































eight 










— J 










































nine 




















































ten 




















































"baseball ~ 




















































ship 




















































chimney 




















































— V 

handkerchief 


— 


















































vegetables 


















































wet 




— ~T | l 
















































dog 
















































thumb 




















































king 




















































magnet 














< 






































jack-o ' -lantern 




































i 


i 














goldfish 




















































sandwich 




















































mouth 




















































Grasshopper 




















































toothbrush 




















































crayons 




















































zebra 












































| 








clothespin 




















































television 




















































garage 




















































hanger 


- 


















































leaf 










1 








































flashlight 




















































whistle 


— 


















































stairs 


















































swings 


















































tree 




















































skirt 




















































fence 




































{ 
















book 




































i 
















snake 


































j 
















boy 


































i 
















fruit 






























j 






— 
















hook 






























i 








ZJ 














car 




















1 


1 


1 


| 






_ 
















bear 


























1 


1 


1 




1 




i 














beard 












— L 










, 


1 


1 


I 






















spoon 










I 


i 










i 


1 


i 


i 




-4 




i 




— i 










that 
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PALL, 1964 

Linguistic Capacity Index 

Vocabulary ________ 

Phonology 

Grammar 

Total ^ 

Phonemic Production Survey 

Unstimulated Stimulated 

Vocabulary (62) 

Consonants (68) 

Blends (24) __ ~ ~ 

Vowels (26) 

Total ~ 



WINTER, 1965 

Habilidad-General 

Group Individual English form 

Vocabulary _ 

Association ______ ______ __ _____ 

Classification 

owtuwo pa— «K nr m — — 

Nonverbal _ ______ 

Total 

I I'B 1 m I 1 1 1 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test (Point Scale) 

Raw Score Standard Score Percentile Rank 

Man ______ ______ 

Woman ______ ______ 

Average _____ 

Self 



SPRING, 1965 

Metropolitan Readiness 
w ord Meaning 
Sentences 
Information 
Matching 
Numbers 
Copying 



Total 1-4 
Letter Rating * 
Total 1-6 " 

Letter Rating 
Percentile Rank 



Linguistic Capacity Index 

Vocabulary 

Phonology 

Grammar t 

Total ______ 

Phonemic Production Survey 

Ur> stimulated Stimulated 

Vocabulary (60) 

Consonants (66) ________ 

Blends (24) ______ 

Vo^ls (31) __ 

Total 



Habi lidad-Gener al 
Vocabulary 
Association 
Classification 
Nonverbal 
Total 
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.. ' Appendix C, 

USOB Research Project #2821 - Teacher Data on Pupil A 

A Linguistic Approach to Teaching English 
as a Second Langua g e in the Kindergarten 

No. Group Name 

Teacher Class , 

Sex __ Birthdate Birthplace 

Father's Birthplace^ Mother's Birthplace 

No. of Childre n Ordinal Rank 

Entered d Left Days Present S/lkf&k — 5/14/65 

HOUSING 

________ (l) Shack or substandard house in slum area. 

(2) Deteriorating area with marginal housing. 

(3) Home in average residential area of well-kept property, neat 

but of moderate cost. 

(4) Better than average homes or apartments but short of luxury. 

(5) Private, large, well-kept home or "luxury" apartment in 

preferred residential area. 

HOME LANGUAGE 

_______ (l) Both parents use Spanish almost exclusively with children. 

______ (2) One parent uses Spanish and the other uses English with 

children. 

(3) Both parents use Spanish and English more than casually with 

children. 

___ (4) Both parents use English almost exclusively with children. 
CHILD'S USE OF SPANISH 

(l) Little or no facility in Spanish. 

... (2) Able to understand simple directions but unable to carry on 

a conversation. 

______ (3) Able to carry on a conversation. 

CHILD’S USE OF ENGLISH 

Sept. May 

_______ (l) Little or no facility in English. 

______ (2) Able to understand simple directions but 

unable to carry on a conversation. _____ 

_____ (3) Able to carry on a conversation. _____ 




USOE RESEARCH PROJECT #2821 

HOME INTERVIEW 

Name of pupil __ 

Address i 

School Interviewer 

Date of interview 
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A. CHILD’S USE OF SPANISH 

(l) Little or no facility in Spanish. 

_____ (2) Able to understand simple directions but unable to carry 
on a conversation. 

(3) Able to carry on a conversation. 

B. CHILD’S USE OF ENGLISH 

___ _____ (l) Little or no facility in English. 

(2) Able to understand simple directions but unable to carry 

on a conversation. 

(3) Able to cany on a conversation. 

C. HOUSING 

________ (l) Shack or substandard house in slum area. 

(2) Deteriorating area with marginal housing. 

(3) Home in average residential area of well-kept property, 

neat but of moderate cost. 

(M Better than average homes or apartments but short of luxury. 

(5) Private, large, well-kept home or ’’luxury'' apartment in 

preferred residential area. 

D. HOME LANGUAGE 

________ (l) Both ncrsuts use Spanish almost exclusively with children. 

(2) One parent uses Spanish and the other uses English with 

children. 

(3) Both parents use Spanish and English more than casually 

with children. 

(*0 Both parents use English almost exclusively with children. 
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HOME INTERVIEW (Continued) 



E. 



EDUCATION OP THE PARENT OR THE HEAD OF FAMILY WHC 
MOST THE STATUS OF THE FAMILY 






TO INFLUENCE 



(1) Completed less than 8 years of elementary school. 

(2) Completed 8 th grade hut less than senior high school. 

( 3 ) Completed senior high school. 

(k) Completed a year or more of college work* 

( 5 ) Attended graduate of' professional school at least one year. 



F. OCCUPATION OF PARENT PROVIDING MOST SUPPORT 

(1) Unemployed (not retired), on relief, odd Jobs only, work 

giving very low wages, etc. 

(2) Low income hut regular work, waiters, farm laborers, 

semi-skilled work, etc. 

( 3 ) Skilled labor, carpenter, police, fireman, small business, 

electrician, small landowner, salesman, foreman, etc. 

(4) Teachers, librarians, smaller businesses, managers, 

supervisors, registered nurse, etc. 

(5) Professions and high-income occupations: lawyer, physician, 

engineer, college professor, school administrator, large 
business proprietor or large landowner, executive in 
corporation or bank, editor, CPA, etc. 
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UNIT I, USOE 2821 
PUPIL EVALUATION 



A. SOUND PRODUCTION CHECK LIST 



During the review lessons or other activities +« a*aa ^ . , 

students produce the sounis emphasi^d to mc^T* 

as you hear the student use it correctly. Write in anv fi-ni*-** «« a 
the student substitutes for the co™« ine. SOuna 



B. TEST FOR SOUND RECOGNITION 



x,ne 



tost their ability to hear the sounis piesentod and co^S to 



8 “f 1 ® on a ***** provide him with a pencil or 
crayon for marking, and give the following directions,- 

^nr^n^T 1, * n ^ Show each numfcer on a flash card 
or chalk hoard so the children may match it). 

In this row are a hell, a hed, axd a valentine. 

Mark the picture that begins with /v/, as vase. 



1 . 



2 . 



Put your finger on the 2 . 

In this row are cheese, a shell, and a shovel. 
Mark the picture that begins with /c/, as chair. 



3. Put your finger on the 3 . 

In this row are a flower, thread, and a tree. 
Mark the picture that begins with /©/, as three. 



h. Put your finger on the k. 

In this row are a mother, a seven, and a candle. 

Mark the picture that has /d/ in the middle, as feather. 



5. 



6 . 



Put your finger on the 5 . 

l n row 6X0 a table, a shovel, and a rabbit. 

Mark the picture that has /v/ in the middle, as oven. 



Put your finger on the 6 . 

In this row are dishes, a handkerchief, and matches. 
Mark the picture that has /s/ in the middle, as brushes. 



7. Put your finger on the 7 . 

In this row are a web, a bib, and a glove. 
Mark the picture that ends with /v/, as stove. 



I 




t 



8. Put your finger on the 8. 

In this rov are a branch, a fish, and a dish. 

Mark the picture that' ends with /£/, as watch. 

Put your finger on the 9. 

? ro y a basket, a toothbrush, and a feather. 

Mark the picture that has /©/ in the middle, as birthday. 

Put your finger on the 10. 

In this row are a mouth, a leaf, and a bat. 

Mark the picture that ends with /©/, as bath. 

Put your finger on the 11. 

In this row are ink, sing, and sink. 

Mark the picture that ends with /$/, as king. 

Put your finger on the 12. 

In this row are a wing, wink, and sing. 

Mark the picture that ends with /ok/, as rink. 

tho a l the be e innln S of Unit I will indicate to 

* !° her J* leh soun ^ s eactl student cannot hear or produce. 
Students not able to hear the difference between /b/ and M should 

wMS° Sen v, t ° < Pai ?J Clpate in nany of the activities in Lessons 1-5 
di^ n S? ha + iZ + these sounds. Similar use should be made of all the 
diagnostic test results. 

This test given at the completion of Unit I will indicate the 

T* h f^ deat . J as Inade in faring and producing the sounds 
emphasized in this unit. The teacher should begin Unit II even 

^oug^ many of the students have not mastered the sounds of Unit I. 
The language activities from Unit I should be continued, however 
as review as time and student needs dictate. ’ 



9 . 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



% t 



( 
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The Daily Language Lesson 

I. Small group instruction. (10 minutes) 

a. Lessons 61-120. 

II. Whole group instruction. (20 minutes) 

a. "For the entire class:" Lassons 61-120. 

b. Review from Lessons 

c. Other language experiences. 

Suggested Daily Schedule 
Opening Activities 

Work Period (work with small language group 
during this time) 

Clean up 

Outdoor Activity 

Milk and Rest (or group instruction, social studies, 
science, number concepts, etc.) 

Music and Rhythms 
Language (entire class) 

Other (Show and Tell, stories) 

Total 150 



How to Work with a Small Group 

1. Give specific directions to the entire class at the beginning of 
the work period. 

2. Have all materials they are to work with prepared in advance. 

3. Keep the small group with you for instruction a maximum of 10 minutes 
to begin with. 

1*. No child in the room should change Ms activity during that time. 

(If he has a puzzle, clay, or pegboard he may not return it for 
something else for 10 minutes.) 

5* Do not help other children with puzzles or accept other interruptions 
from them for that short period. 
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Minutes 

15 

4o 

5 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 
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Signal the children in some way when they may change activities and 
when you are again available to them. 

a. Move from circle 

b. Dismiss small group 

c. Ring bell 

Later, if desired, one to three additional groups may be called to 
the circle during this work period. Add these groups gradually as 
attention span and group discipline develops. ' (These additional 
groups would not be for language instruction, but for teaching 
letters, phonics, or other readiness skills which require ability 
grouping.) 

Suggested Activities for the rest of the class: 

a. Coloring 

b . Clay 

c . Pegs 

d. Beads 

e . Puzzles 

f . Cutting and Pasting 

g. Ditto papers on likenesses and differences 

h. Work papers which reinforce letter knowledge (Clovis) 

(Omit paint, blocks, doll corner, and other activities which 
require close supervision or a lot of noise while you are working 
with a small group.) 
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Lesson 36 
Contrast /k/ 
and / g/ 
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